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English history. 


PREFACE ® 


Tuts book is an attempt to present a continuous 
account of the way in which England and the English 


_have grovin and developed, to boys and girls who 


have already learned something of their courmry’s 


history by means of story and biography. 


To make this story plainer to young readers m&ny 
maps, plans, charts, and picture, have been intro- 
duced, and the study of these pictures and maps is 
at least as important as.the study of the text itself.’ 

Exercises have also been suggested at the end of 
each stage of the narrative; and these. exercises Nave 
been varied as much as possible so. that any boys 


and girls who are particularly interested in drawing 


and modelling may have an opportunity of using these 
methods as an aid to improving their knowledge of 


F. W. TICKNER. 
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Outlines of British History 


CHAPTER [ ° 
The Earliest Inhabitants of Britain . 


(i) The days before history 


A PORTION of the story of the land if which we live 
les hidden, or partly hidden, in the dark and misty 
ages which precede the days of history. Concerning 
this period there is no written historical record, but- 
the geologist has used the testimony of the rocks to” 
find out something of its story, and the archeologist 
and antiquarian have dug and delved for a like purpose, 
with the result that we know something, at any rate, 
of the people of remote ages, stretching back possibly 
to some 100,000 years ago, when men are supposed 
first to have lived in this country. 5 

In those remote days our present island home formed 
part of the continent of Europe. The land now under 
the North Sea was then an extensive river-valley 
drained by a large river and its tributaries, the present 
Thames, Ouse, Trent, Forth, and Rhine. A ridge of 
land separated the headwaters of this river from those 
of another large river, which was formed by the 
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aa? waters of the Somme and Seine, and flowed along 

the valley now called the English Channel. Ireland, 

too, and the fringe of islands along the west coast of 

Scotland were part of the continental mainland, and 

a great Severn river flowed where is now the Bristol 

Channel. Little by little in the course of ages the 

land sank and the sea flowed in, until at last, some 

five thousand years ago, our island group assumed 

very much its present shape, the last portion of land 

to Gisappear beneath the sea being an upland ridge 

across tke downlands where is now the Strait of 
Dover. ae 

In these early days there were no British or English ; 

< but:thousands of years before the separation of the 

e land took placé, a race of savage men had taken pos- 

session of the southern part of our country—the 

northern portion being then covered with a layer of 
ice much as Greenland is to-day. The coming of these 

“men was very probably the first of that series of migra- 

tions of people from the East which have at different 
periods of our history peopled Britain * with its very 
mixed race of inhabitants—a mixture which has made 
the British people the important race they undoubtedly 
are in the story of the world. 

‘ jhe earliest people probably occupied the country 
for a period covering some thousands of years, during 
which they advanced slowly and painfully along the 
path of civilisation. A period of time which covers 
several thousand years is a very long period of time 


1 We have to give a name to the country in order to be able to 
speak about it with ease, and the best thing to do is to call it Britain 
though strictly speaking the name belongs to a later date. . 


oes; .* 
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(remember that a period of less than one thousand years. 
separates us from the Normans of the days of W illiam 
the Conqueror) and there were changes of climate 
during this long period which left their mark upon the 
conditions of these early peoples’ lives. But for abouts 
two hundred centuries or so, from about 35,000 B.c. to 
T5,000 B.C., our country was a region of open steppe 


lands, somewhat like the modern Siberia, with a, 


climate of hotter summers and colder winters thah 
our own, and with animals such as the reind®er, 
musk-ox, ibex, and arctic fox and hare. kn earlier 
times there had been the straight-tusked elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and sabre-toothed tiger : 
after thesé*had come the mammoth, cave-bear, and 
cave-lion; but with changes of climate these older 
forms had passed away and the age of the reindeer 
had come. 


Life at this time was a very strenuous affair. © 
Hunting for food occupied the greater portion of the 


time, and in this pursuit of food and clothing the 
people made themselves tools and weapons of offence. 
and defence. The material most often used for this 
purpose was the flint stone, which they learned to 
chip and flake into many different shapes to serve 
as arrow-heads, knife-blades, axes, adzes, scrap@s, 
and borers, and because of their use of stone in this 
way these early inhabitants of our own and other 
European lands have been termed the Men of the 
Stone Age, or more accurately Men of the Old Stone 
Age, though the word most commonly employed by 
scholars is Paleolithic Men (falaios being a Greek 
word meaning old, /ithos a Greek word meaning 
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« stone). 


But besides flint, paleolithic man used other 


and more perishable substances, such as wood and 


Lae 


IMPLEMENT OF THE OLD 
STONE AGE. 


This flint tool was found in 
*Kent’s Cavern, Torquay. It was 
probably used as a knife or as a 
lance head. The picture is half 
the size of the tool. Notice the 
roughness of the flaking and 
compare with the pictures on 
pages 5, 7, and 8. These pictures 
show two views and a section 
— the widest part of the 
tool. 


bone, for making his tools and 
weapons. 

In these early days the country 
was but very thinly peopled ; 
there were, in fact, no separate 
nations and races then, and all 
the west of Europe was occupied 
by these groups of paleolithic 
folk, short of stature and heavy 
of limb, whose remains can be 
identified by the shape of their 
skulls, long from front to back, 
but narrower from ear to ear.’ 
They had learned to wrap them- 
selves in the skins of the animals 
they killed, but not to make 
very much in the way of shaped 
clothing; they painted their 
bodies on occasion; and at one 
period in their life story some of 
them became very clever artists, 
who could draw with charcoal 
and colour excellent drawings of 
animals on the roofs and walls 


of the caves in which they lived, could make beautiful 
small statuettes, and could engrave human and animal 
forms on bone and ivory and pebbles. 


1 Long-skulled or long-headed people have skulls whose width 
from side to side bears a less proportion to their length from*front 


to back than 8 to Io, 


When the width is eight-tenths or more 


of the length people are termed round-skulled or round-headed. 


i ee ee ee 
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But on the whole they were a race of savages of ® 
a low degree of civilisation; they had no domestic 
animals, no pottery, no cultivation of the soil. If 


o 
® 
$ 


IMPLEMENT OF THE OLD STONE AGE. 


This tool was found at Ealing Dean. It was probably used as a 
borer. The pic.ure is half the size of the tool. Note the roughness of the 
flaking: and compare with the pictures on pages 4, 7, and 8. 


they built houses, they were of the rudest character— 
holes in the ground covered with branches of trees, 
on ‘which were laid stones and earth. One favourite 
and useful habitation in the Reindeer Age was the 


ae | 


t 
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€ «cave, hence one section of Paleolithic Men is often 


spoken of as the Cave Men, and it is by digging in the 
floors of these cave dwellings that we learn much of their 
occupants’ mode of life. Their food varied as time and 
climate changed; very often it was the flesh of small 
animals easily trapped and killed; sometimes a glut- 
tonous feast of the flesh of some large animal; some- 
«times fish and shell-fish ; with nuts, fruits and roots 
of many kinds, eggs and honey, and no doubt snails 


--and frogs. The care shown by them in the disposal 


of their dead towards the close of the period in which 
they lived suggests that they had developed some re- 


- ligious feeling. TPhey also understood the use of fire. 


Somewhere about five thousand years ago a great 
change came over our country. The last link with the 
Continent was broken, and Britain became an island, 
near enough to be part of Europe and to share in 
‘European associations, but far enough away, in these 
early days when sea passages were in the nature of 
hazardous experiments, to ensure that only hardy 
and ehergetic peoples would migrate to its shores. 
The early history of our country through many 
centuries is the story of such migrations, and the first 
migrants, who came about the time of the separation 
frdn Europe, were another race of stone implement 
users, of a much higher degree of civilisation than 
Paleolithic Man. These new invaders had moved 
slowly across Europe from the south-east, at a time 
when the open steppe lands were being replaced by 
forest lands, and our own climatic conditions were 
coming into being; though our land was then a land 
of swamp and marsh, with choked-up river-valleys 
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and a climate of colder summers, with more r: iin, and «® 
mist and fog. Its animals also were the same as our S, 
with the addition of such forms as the wolf, beaver, 
wild ox, wild boar, Irish elk, etc., which have since 
been stamped out. 
The new-comers’ tools and weapons are found scat- 
tered near the surface in many parts of Britain, not 
deep down as are those of - 
Paleolithic Man. They 
are excellently made and 
beautifully polished and 
finished; the best of all 
is their stone-axe or celt,' 
as it is often called: and 
we speak of these migrants 
as Neolithic Men, or men 
of the New Stone Age, eos 
being a Greek word mean- 
ing new. Some writers call epee ae 
them Iberians, because Yorksbire the pictus ie helt eal 


size. Notice that the sides were made 


they seem to be akin to the rough so that the tool would fit more 
Siang tightly into the socket of its wood or 
original inhabitants of the rand. Cimuate ge ths pictures 
Spanish peninsula, such as | 
the Basques of Spain. We cannot neglect them in 
our British history, for there is little doubt that they ° 
form one of the many peoples whose blood flows in 
our veins. They were a long-headed race, small- 
limbed and swarthy, and with dark hair and eyes; 


some of them were doubtless the brave and obstinate 


1 Celts are tools of bronze, iron, or stone, with chisel-shaped 
edges. They could be used as hoes, chisels, or axes, and possibly 
also aS weapons. 
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* ¢ Silugians of the South Wales area, who so fiercely 


resisted the Roman invaders, and their type persists 
to-day in that region and in the western parts of the 


British Islands generally. 


« That they were more civilised than their prede- 


A NEOLITHIC CELT. 


A Bint hatchet found in Cambridgeshire. 
The picture is half actual size. Notice how 
beautifully the celt has been polished, 
and compare with the pictures on pages 
4, 5, and 7. 


cessors is obvious in many 
ways. They built houses 
of various kinds, huts 
shaped like bee-hives, or 
wood and reed _ lake 
dwellings on the edges of 
lakes and swamps, which 
afforded protection from 
enemies of all kinds. They 
domesticated the dog, 
horse, goat, sheep, and 
pig. They were agricul- 
turists and grew crops of 
wheat, barley, and millet ; 
fish-bones near _ their 
dwellings show that they 
ate the deep-sea fish 
such as cod and herring ; 
they knew how to plait 
and weave; they mined 
for the flints with which 
they made their tools; 
they made various kinds 


of pottery; they engaged in barter, and their track- 


ways are the first British trade routes. 


They lived, 


too, in families or clans, with some suitable form of 


governmental control. 


Religion had become a neces- 


viet 


Se 


aes gh nae ae A wee | xf or be Yee ee ae 
ibis kane Sh- -eieree theekiamen “uth tearm on) tt 
srs 
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sary portion of their life; it involved human sacrifice « ® 


and the careful burial of the dead, who were laid 
under long oval mounds called barrows or tumuli, of 
which many may still be seen on the hilly downs of 
south-eastern England. . 
Another great step in progress came about the year 
2,000 B.C., for now stone began to be replaced by metals 
in the making of tools and weapons. First copper, 
and then bronze, the much superior mixture of copper 
and tin, were used to form cast metal celts, kifives, 
swords, etc., the worker at first invariably moulding 
his new medium into the shape and appearance of the 
older stone forms. With the Bronze Age came also 
other immigrants of a different kind, probably of two 
distinct types, both of them round-headed, and possibly 
akin to the Finnish type. These soon intermingled 
with the older Neolithic stock, and added to the store 
of knowledge and aptitude of the people. Many 
changes came with them. The metal tools could 
clear the forest areas as stone implements could 
never do, and the area of cultivated land extended ; 
cremation was practised, and the dead were buried 
in round barrows. Pottery becomes more orna- 
mented ; bronze household utensils are made; gold, 
copper, bronze, jet, and amber are used in making” 
bracelets, rings, armlets, necklaces, and other forms 
of personal adornment; there are combs and pins 
and brooches in use; dressed leather and woven 
flax and wool are made into well-cut garments; the 
man begins to use arazor. All this shows us that the 
race is becoming more civilised; the same thing is 
shown by improved dwelling-places, which are still 
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“© sometimes lake-dwellings of the kind recently unearthed 
near Glastonbury. But there is evidence of warfare 
and plunder also; and very elaborate hill-forts are 
built for purposes of defence. Their remains are to be 


@ 


Photo by Central Aeroplane Co. 
STONEHENGE FROM THE AIR. 


It originally consisted of two concentric stone circles around two ellipses, the whole 

< len, phate within a rampart of earth. The stones of the outer circle tormed a con- 
tinudus colonnade of wpright and cross stones, the inner circle had upright stones only. 
The outer ellipse was formed of five trilithons, the inner of uprightstones. Within these 
is a large block called the altar-stone. The trilithon uprights are 21 feet high. 


seen in many parts of England: one of the finest of 
them is the extensive Maiden Castle near Dorchester. 
Their most wonderful remains, however, are the vast 
and mysterious ruins of Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, 
which may date from about 1,700 B.c., with huge sets 
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of stones in groups of three (trilithons), raised possibly * ’ 
for some religious motive, and shaped and worked by 
Neolithic workers with their simple celts and stone 
hammers. Before the close of the Bronze Age, too, 
man was preparing tin and copper in ingots suitably 
shaped for trading purposes, and British tin was 
being exported by sea to the Baltic and Mediter- 
ranean, either directly or by way of Gaul. Life, too,- 
was becoming more livable as comforts slowly in- 
creased, the population was also slowly increasing, 
and the length of life was extending. : 


= (ii) Celtic Immigrants 

The western movement of races, across Europe . % 
was still continuing, and other immigrants in due ~ s 
course added their stock to that of the existing in- 
habitants of Britain. These immigrants differ, however, 
from those who have gone before in that they belong 
to what is termed the Aryan race. Aryan is a name 
given to a group of races or peoples (the Aryan or 
Indo-European group) who speak languages having 
similar root words and similar methods of expression,» 
and who therefore may all have come from one com- 
mon stock. This Aryan group is very widespread, 
for it includes the Hindu, Persian, Greek, Ladin, ° 
Teutonic, and Celtic families, and it is possible that 
all these peoples originated from closely connected 
agricultural tribes living some thousands of years ago 
in the steppe-lands of eastern Europe or western 
Asia. The first section of these Aryan people to 
reach our shores was the Celtic; before they came to 
Britain they had become acquainted with the use of 
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« iron,as a material for tools and weapons, and the use 
of this metal gave them a great advantage in warfare, 
as well as in forest-clearing and in other agricultural 
and domestic duties. 

e The first Celtic immigration probably reached our 
shores towards the end of the Bronze Age, 800-700 B.C. 
The new-comers are known as the Goidels, or in the 
«later form of the word the Gaels, and their descendants, 
forced westward by succeeding invaders, are to be 
found in Ireland and the highlands of Scotland. 
They settled and intermarried with the Neolithic 
folk and took from them some of their customs, and 
particularly the religion of Druidism, but they kept 

‘their own language, which still survives in Gaelic, 
Erse, and Manx. They were followed about three 
centuries later by the Brythons, a Celtic tribe who 
gave their name to the southern portion of the country, 
gwhich was called by the Romans Britannia. Two 
centuries later the Brythons were in turn displaced 
by some tribes of the Belge, a Gallic race of Celtic 
origin, who had intermingled on the Continent with 

«tribes of Teutonic blood. They spoke the same 
language as the Brythons (it survives to-day as 
Welsh); but were superior to them in warfare, and 

* so &they occupied the south-east of the country, and 
forced the Brythons north of the Thames; the 
Brythons, in their turn, forcing the earlier Goidels 
still further to the north and west. 

These various Celtic tribes form another part of 
the stock from which we are sprung. In the pure 
type they were tall and blue-eyed, with fair or red 
hair, but even before their entrance into Britain they 
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had intermixed with the Iberian and other tribes. « * 


They were an agricultural people living together in 
families or clans, and as their numbers increased they 
were compelled to come down from the upland regions 
on which they preferred to live. and begin the work 
of clearing the river-valleys of their trees and dense 
undergrowth. They cultivated all the common cereal] 
crops, and kept all the domestic animals with which. 


A BRITISH HORNED HELMET. 


This is a splendid example of a Celtic bronze helmet of the favourite horned type. It 
was found in the river Thames. Notice the ornamentation. ° 


we are familiar. They used the lathe and the potter’s 
wheel. They were clever weavers of wool and fax, 
and used dyes to give added charm to their products ; 
tartan forms were especially pleasing to them, partly, 
no doubt, because they were simple to weave. They 
began to work the ironstone of Sussex. Their associa- 
tion with other Celtic tribes across the Channel led 
to increased trade, both in Britain and overseas, and 
‘this led in turn to the use of money as a medium of 
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« , exchange, first in the form of small iron bars, finally 
in that of roughly-shaped coins, imitated from Greek 


A CELTIC SHIELD. 


This is a British bronze shield of early 
first-century workmanship. It: bas a 
beautiful embossed design, and the studs are 
in red enamel. It was found in the Thames 
near Battersea and is now in the British 
Museum, The picture is one-eighth size. 


coins brought by Mediter- 
ranean traders. Their 
exports included corn, 
slaves, dogs, hides, gold, 
iron, and tim: their 
imports were cloths of 
various kinds, and ivory, 
gold, and amber orna- 
ments. In many ways, 
however, they were 
clever artists them- 
selves, and their work in 
bronze and other metals 
and in pottery and wood 
was remarkably good, 
judging from the remains 
of it that have been 
found in different parts 
of the country. It was 
because of their trade 
that we now reach our 
first written record, and 
enter the domain of 
history proper. For the 
presence of tin in Corn- 
wall had made the land 
of the Brythons well 
known in commercial 


circles, and the merchants of Massilia (Marseilles), 
then a flourishing Greek colony, sent out a merchant 
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named Pytheas about 330 B.c. to find out more 
about the country from which tin came, and a small 
portion of his record remains. 

The chief wealth of the British lay in their flocks 
and herds, and they therefore lived in family groups, . 
under the control of the head of the family to which 
they belonged. Their houses were huts of earth or 
stone, though some of them seem still to have liv od. 
in lake dwellings. The people of the south had 
joined together into tribes under the control @ a 
chief or king; but as a race they were quarrelsome 
and changeable, the various clans were usually at 
strife, and they were never capakle of very close 
union, even*in the face of invasion. But they were 
brave and hardy fighters, with buckfer, sword, and 
javelin ; and though their leaders went to the battle 
in war chariots, they preferred to do the actual 
- fighting hand to hand and on foot. 


They were worshippers of many gods, and human” 


sacrifice played a part in their religious ceremonies, 
They were very much under the control of their 
priests, the Druids, who were also law-givers and law- 
_ interpreters, and, as bards, the poets and historians 
of the race, for there were no written records, but only 
oral traditions, handed on by the Druids from @ne 
- generation to another. 


(111) Roman Conquest of Britain 
While these Celtic tribes were thus occupying 
Britain, the Koman people were becoming a mighty 
nation in the south of Europe. At the time when the 
Brythons were landing on our shores, the Romans 
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were still conquering the various races that surround 
them in Italy ; when the Belge were occupying their 
great headquarters, Venta Belgarum (Winchester), 
the Romans were destroying for ever the power of 
, Carthage. But it was not until the days of Julius 
“Cesar that Rome and Britain came directly into 
conflict, though the Romans had long been well 
_ acquainted with the British merchandise that reached — 
“them overland through Gaul by way of the Rhone | 
valgey and Marseilles. 

In 55 .B.c. Cesar had completed his conquest of 
Gaul, and thought it advisable to show the Britons 
also something of the Roman power, for he had 
reason to believe that they had helped their Gallic” 
kinsfolk to resist him. He therefore invaded South — 
Britain in two successive years, though without much 
success, for the people were fiercely hostile, and the 
country difficult to penetrate, and there was trouble ~ 
*behind him in Gaul. He had therefore to return 
to Gaul, contented with some hostages and promises — 
of tribute from the tribes of the south. 

Nearly another century went by before the Roman — 
soldiers again invaded the land, though in the mean- ; 
time Roman merchants had traded increasingly with 
the people, both directly and through the traders of 
Gaul. Unfortunately for the Britons, in their frequent 
times of tribal strife, rival chiefs had asked aid of the 
Roman emperors, and at last, in A.D. 43, came a 
determined effort of the Romans to conquer Britain,” 
and little by little the country was subdued from the 
Channel to the Forth and Clyde. The south was 
easily conquered, but the struggle became more 
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serious as the legions advanced northwards, and the * , 
year A.D. 61 was a critical one in the struggle; the 
Druids, who were sturdy inciters to resistance or 
rebellion, were slaughtered in their island head- 
quarters at Mona (Anglesey); a fierce revolt of thee 
Iceni, a tribe of eastern Britain, under their queen, 
Boudicca (Boadicea), was as cruelly suppressed. 
From 78 to 84 Julius Agricola, a capable Roman - 
governor, was occupied in completing the conquest ; 
and then three Roman legions, each occupying a 
strategic position—the IXth and subsequéntly the 
VIth at Eboracum (York), the XXth at Deva ( Chester), 
and the [Inc at Isca Silurum (Caerfeon)—kept guard 
over the land, while important military highways were 
built to connect these and other military stations 
and strategic posts. 

But, even so, there was diiys trouble in the 
North, and in 121 the Emperor Hadrian visited the, 
country, and built a strongly fortified frontier wall 
from the Solway to the mouth of the Tyne, This 
line marks the limit of established Roman power, 
for though there were expeditions and conquests to 
the north of it, they were never lasting ones, and the 
Picts, who lived in Scotland, and the Scots of northern 
Ireland emerged again and again from their fastnes$es 
to plunder the northern and western portions of the 
country. [Britain remained also a source of disaffec- 
tion and trouble to the Empire as the fostering ground 
of claimants to the supreme power; in A.D. 306 
Constantine was proclaimed Emperor at York, and 
became the first Christian Emperor and the founder 
of Constantinople. When towards the close of the 
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“© fourth century the Roman Empire began to suffer 
on all sides from the shocks of invasion from its 
barbarian neighbours, Britain was one of the first to 
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feel the attack. Already in the fourth century the 
Romans were finding it difficult to resist the attacks 
of the Picts and Scots on the north, and the invasions 
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of Saxon and Angle from the Rhine mouth and Baltic 
coast on the east, and in the reign of the Emperor 


Honorius they 
gradually neg- 
lected the govern- 
ment of the Pro- 
vinces, and so left 
the people to their 
fate. Britain 
ceased to be a 
Roman province ; 
its inhabitants 
were helpless in 
the face of” the 
fierce attacks that 
were being made 
upon them; in 
despair they ap- 
pealed to the Ro- 
mans (A.D. 446), 
but in vain; and 
in their disunion 
and helplessness 
they turned to one 
section of their 
invaders for suc- 
cour against the 
rest, in the hope 
that barbarians 
.would drive out 


ROMAN PHAROS OR LIGHTHOUSE. DOVER 
CASTLE. 


A genuine example of rough Roman work. It 
is built mainly of stone, with courses of Roman 
brick at regular intervals. 


barbarians, and leave them free once more—a fatal 


policy. 
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But although Roman control had passed away, it 
had left its effects strongly impressed upon the 
country; though the fact that the native language 
seems to have remained in common use in the rural 
districts suggests that for the most part the Roman 
occupation remained a military one, confined largely 
to the towns and the large landowners with their 


_bands of servile workers. Yet the Romans had done 


much for the Briton. They had shown him the 
benefits of a highly civilised form of life; they had 
given fim roads and bridges, fortresses, harbours, 
and quays, lighthouses and other aids to commerce. 
They had developed the natural resources of the 
country ; forests had been cleared, marshes drained, 
sea-walls built: mining and fishing had been encour aged; 
Britain had been brought into close association with 
the Continent. Towns had sprung up with all the 
conveniences and luxuries dear to the Romans ; 
Londinium, Aquz Sulis (Bath), Lindum (Lincoln), 
Verulamium (St. Albans), Eboracum (York), and 
many others. Druidism with its attendant evils had 
disappeared, and Christianity had become the chief 
religion of the island before the end of the period of 
occupation. 

© But the Romans had never been able, if indeed 
they had desired, to weld the British tribes into a 
nation. The Romanised British townsman was dis- 
tinct from the Briton of the remoter areas ; the old 
tribal jealousies remained, and came back quickly 
into life when the strong hand of the Roman was 
withdrawn. At the same time the strength of the 
people had been sapped by the levies of young men 
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taken to fight for the Empire elsewhere: taxatione ® 
had weakened the wealth of the country ; the Briton 
had learned to rely upon the soldiers whom the 
Romans had introduced from other parts of the 
Empire, and was unable to help himself when those 
soldiers were withdrawn. Every European nation 
to-day owes a debt to Rome for many things in its 
civilisation; probably very much of what we owe 
came subsequently to this first Roman association 
with the land, for there were to be many occasions 
in the future on which Rome and Romansideas were 
to have an important influence upon the English 
people. 


EXERCISES 


I. To gain some idea of the coastline of Europe in 
Paleolithic times and of the position of the British Isles 
with respect to it, trace a map of Europe having as its coast- 
line the present hundred-fathom line of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The 75, 50, and 25 fathom lines will help to suggest the 
courses of the rivers, or portions of rivers that are now 
submerged. Trace on this map also an outline of the 
British Isles. 

2. Make clay or plasticine or other models of any of the 
stone implements or of the bronze helmet and shield given 
as illustrations to this chapter. 

3. Try to make a rough plan of Stonehenge, using the 
picture and information on page Io. 

4. Are there in your own neighbourhood or in any 
museum within reach of you any specimens of the remains 
of (a) the Menof the Stone Age, (0) the Celts, (c) the Romans ? 

5 Write a short account of a day in the life of a cave 
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© © boy or girl, or a day in the life of a boy or girl living in 

the south of Britain in the third century A.D. 

6. Compare the map of Roman Britain on page 18 with 
a map of modern England. Compare the courses of the 
Roman roads with the courses of present-day railways. 
‘Make a list of the towns on the Roman map and add to each 
the name of the modern town that has replaced it. 

7, Trace an outline map of the British Isles and mark on 
it the areas occupied by the Goidels, Brythons, and Belge 
respectively. 


CHAPTER II 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman 


(i) The Conquest of Britain 


For many years before the withdrawal of the Romans, 
Britain had suffered from severe invasions.” To the 
north of the Great Wall, the Picts, a tribe who still 
painted and tatooed themselves (Latin, ficti, painted), 
made common cause with the Scots, at this time still 
a tribe of Irish folk, and attacked the Romano- 
British settlements. Along the eastern and southern 
coasts came adventurous seamen from the coasts of 
Northern Europe from the Rhine to the Elbe. These 
people were of Teutonic race, tall, sturdy, fair-haired 
fighting men, who came to plunder and destroy; 
and as early as A.D. 250 the Romans had been com- 
pelled to appoint a Count of the Saxon Shore, to 
defend the coast lands against them. 

When the Romans withdrew, the attacks increased 
in vigour, and the various invading races made coim- 
mon cause against the defenceless Britons, until in 
despair a British ruler in Kent decided to use the 
Teuton to fight the Pict and Scot, and employed a 
band of Jutes for this purpose. But by this time 
’ the Teutonic pirates had begun to change their policy 
of plunder for oue of settlement, either because 
they were being pressed hard by other tribes on 
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the Continent, or because they found Britain a more ® 
desirable homeland than their own dreary coast-line. 
The Jutes decided therefore to make in south-eastern 
England a new home for themselves, and turned their 
arms successfully against the Britons they had landed 
to help. This was about the year 449, and from that 
time for more than a hundred years, fresh bands of 
Teutonic invaders landed and settled in different parts 
of the country. 

We do not know much of the details of thei® con- 
quest and settlement. They came across* the sea in 
their long ships, journeying in family groups under 
leaders chosen from among them for their bravery 
and skill in battle. In their ships of shallow draught, 
they entered the broad river-mouths and estuaries, 
such as the Humber and Southampton Water, pushed 
well inland, and fought and beat the Britons who 
bravely resisted them, but aided their own defeat by 
fatal disunion among themselves. The Jutes, from 
northern Denmark or from the coasts around the 
Weser River, entered Kent and the Isle of Wight; 
different bands of Saxons from the coastal region 
around the mouth of the Elbe occupied the south of 
the country. The first band of Saxons settled in 
Sussex (the land of the South Saxons); the second 
in Essex (the land of the East Saxons) ; two genera- 
tions later a third band under Cerdic and his son 
Cynric founded Wessex (the land of the West Saxons). 
Between 495 and 577 they and their successors fought 
their way westward to the Bristol Channel, thus 
dividing the Welsh of Wales from their kindred in 
Devon and Cornwall. 
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« Another important group of invaders, the Angles, 
who came from the Schleswig-Holstein region, 
settled the country further north, first in East 
Anglia, then in the region north of the Humber, 
then at a slower rate across the middle of the 
country to the mountains of Wales. These Angles 
came in their entirety, and they gave their name 
to the country, which is now no longer Britain, 
but Angle-land, and so England, and its people 
the ‘English. The Britons were forced into the 
western Highlands from the Solway Firth to Land’s 
End ; finally, when the English had reached the sea 
at Bristol and Chester they were divided into three 
sections. The English called them the Welsh (that 
is, the foreigners), as if they were the intruders and 
not the natives: the Britons spoke of themselves as 
the Cymry (that is, the comrades), and the word 
remains in Cambria, Cumbria, and Cumberland. Once 
the British had gained their mountain fastnesses they 
were able to resist the English and raid them on 
occasion; but they had lost the plains and river- 
valleys, except where fen or marsh or other natural 
obstacle protected them. In the early days of con- 
quest it is probable that many of the resisting Britons 
wert destroyed, for the English showed little mercy to 
fallen foes. But afterwards it is likely enough that 
the lives of many of the British were spared and 
that they intermarried with their conquerors or served 
them as slaves. There are but few words of Celtic 
origin that belong to this time left in our language, and 
those that remain are of the kind that would be used 
by women and slaves in association with household 
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affairs. Such are crock, cradle, darn, mop, rug, - ® 
pillow, rasher. The names of most of the rivers, 
mountains, lakes, and hills are also of Celtic origin ; 
Avon (water) is the name of fourteen different 
rivers, Pen or Ben is the usual Celtic name for 
mountain. 

The conquering English were, above all things, an 
agricultural people, barbaric, and unused to the refine- 
ments of the Roman civilisation, which, in fact, had 
scarcely reached them. Hence they were content, 
for the most part, to settle down in forest+ clearings, 
beside some good supply of water, and live a simple 
agricultural, life in a village community under the 
control of the chief who had led them to victory. 
The Christianity introduced in Roman times disap- 
peared in the areas they occupied, for these tribes 
retained their own heathen worship of a number of 
gods and goddesses, some of whose names still remain 
with us in the names of the days of the week, and of 
some English towns and villages. | 

They governed themselves as a company of freemen 
in their village moots or meetings. Each village had 
its special meeting-place, hill or stone or sacred ash 
tree, and all freemen had the right of bearing arms and 
of sharing in the meeting. But slavery and bondage 
were part of their system of life. The Celtic captives 
served them, no doubt, as slaves, unless they were 
sold by them into captivity elsewhere; and many a 
man was forced into bondage when unable to pay his 
debts, or because of famine or crime. Parents, in 
time of need, would sell their children into bondage. 
At first each little village, known as “‘ tun,” or “ ham,” 
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« ,or “ hurst,” or ‘“ bury,” was separated and marked 
out from its neighbours, and took very often the name 
of the family of people who had formed it; the 
inhabitants chose from among themselves the leader 
who would direct them in warfare and judge them in 
days of peace. 

As time goes on their records become clearer, and 
we get to know more about them. They struggled 
against one another, tribe against tribe, division 
agaist division, with varying success, very much as 
the Celts had done, but they had a better sense of 
unity than the Celts had had, and unity came to 
them either by conquest or agreement, and by degrees 
they united into larger kingdoms, which at last became 
England. At one time there are seven such divisions, 
and these are often spoken of as the Heptarchy ; 
at another eight; these are then reduced to four: 
Northumbria, east of the Pennines, from the Humber 
to the Forth; Mercia, occupying the middle of the 
country ; Wessex, in the south, with Winchester as 
its capital; and the smaller kingdom of Kent in the 
south-east. By thus uniting they were slowly learn- 
ing to become English people, and the unity which 
was so essential to the future of our land was also 
brought home to them in other ways. 

For long before they had combined as one people 
they had become united by the bond of one religion ; 
they had forsaken their northern gods, and had become 
Christians. The people of Ireland had been con- 
verted to Christianity in the first half of the fifth 
century by St. Patrick, a Briton of the Severn valley, 
whose family were Christians of the Roman occupa- 
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tion. He had been captured in a raid on the west 
coast, and had lived for a time as a slave in Ireland. 
after which he had spent some time in Gaul. In 563 
a monk named Columba left ireland and founded a 
monastery on the island of Iona, off the west coast 
of Scotland, from which he sent out missionaries to 
the mainland. About fourteen years later some 
Anglian boys attracted the attention of the pious 
Gregory in the slave-market at Rome. The story 
of the interest they inspired in him, and of his deté@r- 
mination to make the race to which they belonged 
Christians, is known to most English boys and girls. 
When he became Pope he sent St. Augustine and a 
band of missionaries through Gaul to England; and 
Augustine landed in Kent in the same year that 
Columba died, A.D. 597. Kent was chosen because 
Ethelbert, the king, had married a Frankish princess 
who was already a Christian, and it was by her help 
that Augustine was permitted to make Canterbury 
his headquarters, and begin the work of converting 
the English to the Christian faith, When Ethelbert 
himself adopted the Christian religion his people soon 
followed. 

Meanwhile, in the north, Edwin was making North- 
umbria a most important kingdom, and when ke 
married a daughter of Ethelbert and Bertha, Chris- 
tianity came to Northumbria, A.D. 627. But there 
was one great ruler, Penda of Mercia, who would have 
- nothing to do with the new faith, and he overthrew 
. and slew Edwin in battle. The descendants of an 
earlier ruler of Northumbria had fled from Edwin to 
Scotland, and had been made Christians by the fol- 
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lowers of St. Columba. One of these princes, Oswald, 
now came back again torule Northumbria, and brought 
two Celtic priests, Aidan and Finan, with him, to 
preach to the Northumbrians. Hence we have two 
great Christian movements in England, one in the 
north from Jona, the other in the south from Rome. 
Penda attacked and killed Oswald in 642, but was in 
turn killed by Oswald’s brother and successor, Oswiu, 
in 655 ; and now Oswiu sent Ceadda (Chad) to preach 
to: the Mercians.. Penda’s death ended the pagan 
faith forever; but there still remained the danger of 
a division between the Celtic and Roman Christians, 
In A.D. 664, however, this was averted by a great 
Synod at Whitby, where Oswiu decided for Rome. 
The unity of English Christianity was preserved, and 
a great organiser, Theodore of Tarsus, came to Eng- 
land, as Archbishop of Canterbury, and divided the 
country into bishoprics, with a bishop over each of 
the bishoprics or sees. The supremacy of North- 
umbria came to an end with the defeat of its king, 
Egfrith, by the Picts in 685, but the learning for which 
the northern monks and priests had striven remained 
after Egfrith’s death. York had a famous library 
and school, from which Alcuin went in the eighth 
century to teach the Franks of Charlemagne’s Court 
and organise schools in his dominions; the poet 
Cedmon lived at Whitby; the Venerable Bede, the 
greatest scholar of his time, who lived in the monas- 
tery of Jarrow, wrote a history of the English Church 
and translated portions of the New Testament into 
English, 

From 757 to 796 Mercia rose to supremacy under 
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Oaff, who drove back the Welsh and established 
control over the other English states; and also 
corresponded with Charlemagne and with the Pope. 
So far, however, the supremacy of these rulers (Port- 
waldas, or Brytenwaldas, as they are often called) 
had depended upon their own individual power and 
had passed away with them; now came Egbert of 
Wessex, whose power was to remain in the line of 
his successors. Our King, George V, is descended 
from Egbert. In his youth Egbert had been forced 
to leave England and had spent some years at the 
Court of Charlemagne, and he probably learned at 
that Court many things that afterwards helped him 
in his overlordship of the English. 


(ii) The Coming of the Danes 


It was fortunate that a good overlord had come 
to a land that, so far, had suffered much from the lack 
of unity among its people, for a new set of invaders 
had made their appearance, who were to treat the 
English much as their English forefathers had treated 
the British three centuries earlier. About A.D. 790 
the Danes began to attack England. They were 
Northmen or Norsemen from the coasts of Norway 
and the Baltic islands around Denmark ; tall, red- 
haired rovers, strong and fierce in battle, and children 
of the sea. To these hardy vikings, the countries of 
western Europe, with their monasteries and churches, 
rich in valuable ornaments, were merely areas of easy 
plunder, and in their ships of shallow draught, sixty 
or seventy feet long and carrying as many fighting 
men, they forced their way up the estuaries of the 
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Seine, Loire, Rhine, Humber, Severn, and Thames, 
and usually found an easy prey. Like the Angles 
and Saxons of earlier times, they came at first to 
plunder, then to settle in, and finally to conquer the 
land. The history of England in the eighth and ninth 
centuries is the story of the attempts of the English 
to resist them. They first wintered in the country 
in 855; by 870 they had practically overcome the 
north and the east, and in that year they renewed 
their attack on Wessex, which had been checked by 
the successful resistance of Egbert. Nine battles were 
fought by the men of Wessex against them in 871, 
and in one of them the King, Ethelred, was killed. The 
West Saxons chose as his successor his brother Alfred, 
who had already won fame by ‘his resistance to the 
Danes. 

Every reader knows something of the work of 
Alfred, of all English rulers the one who most merits 
the title of the Great, for he was equally great in war 
and in peace. His struggles against the Danes under 
Guthrum ended in the Treaty of Wedmore, or Chip- 
penham, 878, which gave the Danes possession of 
their conquests north of Watling Street, on con- 
dition that they acknowledged his overlordship, left 
Wessex, and became Christians. It was a settlement 
which gave Alfred a larger area under his direct 
control than Wessex alone had been, and a period of 
peace in which to make his dominions stronger still. 
As a result of his efforts, his successors were able to 
build up an England once more. His years of peace 
were spent in improving the fyrd, or national fighting 
force; in building a fleet to fight the Danes on the: 
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sea, instead of allowing them to land in the country _ <a 
and in reconstructing the judicial system of the country 
by means of a fresh code of laws, Especially did he 
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strive to revive the learning which the Danes had 
partly blotted out, for York had been harried in 867 
and its library destroyed. Alfred invited scholars to 
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his Court, and under his supervision they translated 
many books into English, for the use of priests and 
nobles and the pupils of the palace school he formed. 
In 894 he was able to defeat a fresh Danish attack on 
Kent under the leadership of Hasting ; in 900 he died. 
One result of his reign had been the addition to the 
English race of a new stock which blended with the 
English folk, and gave a distinctive character to the 
people of the north of England. We owe much as a 
nation to the Danish blood that is within us. 

These Danish invasions also helped to break down 
the old tribal jealousies of the different parts of the 
country, and Alfred’s successors benefited by this. His 
son Edward the Elder, who succeeded him, was able 
to bring all England, south of the Humber, under his 
control. He wasassisted in this by his sister Ethelfleda, 
the Lady of the Mercians, her special task being the 
capture of the five great Danish boroughs (Derby, 
Stamford, Leicester, Lincoln, and Nottingham). His 
sister’s death enabled Edward to assume control of 
the whole area thus conquered; before his death he 
was King of all the English territory south of the 
Humber, and overlord of the rest of the country. 
His son and successor, Athelstan, fought a great 
battle at Brunanburh, 937, over a combination of 
Irish Danes (for the Danes were very powerful in 
Ireland, with Dublin as their capital), Scots, Britons 
of Cumberland, and Welsh. He gained a wonderful 
victory, and by it became overlord of all Britain, 
and brought back the Danes of the Danelaw under 
the Wessex crown. 

Athelstan’s successors continued his work, but no 
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great King appears until 959, when Edgar the Peaceful 
was made King of all England. Edgar was helped 
in his work by a famous Archbishop of Canterbury, 
St. Dunstan, the first of a long line of ecclesiastical 
statesmen, who were to include Becket and Wolsey. 
For now many of the cleverest men in the land were 
becoming priests or monks, and in many of the coun- 
tries of western Europe were acting as the chief 
advisers of the kings. Dunstan belonged to Glaston- 
“bury; his work as a statesman was to try to weld 
together Danes and English into one great’ nation, 
while he also worked hard to make both priests and 
monks bettep*educated and more religious men. The 
House of Wessex had done a great deal for the making 
of England, and had at the same time increased very 
considerably the royal power in the land. The kings 
_ of this line continued to be strong and important for 
a century or more; unfortunately there came to the 
succession in 979 a very weak ruler, who was called 
upon to strive against renewed Danish invasion. This 
third period of Danish invasion differed in kind from 
those which had gone before. Since the days 
of Guthrum and Hasting, the Danes had formed 
an important Scandinavian Empire in the north of 
Europe, and they now attacked England; not for 
_ plunder or for lands for settlement, but from a desire 
to conquer the country and make it part of the empire 
they had formed. 

_ The King upon the English throne was the second 
* Ethelred, a man whose infirmity of purpose and lack 
of policy had earned for him the title of Ethelred the 
Unready, really the Unrede, that is, the one without 
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counsel. In the calamities that now came over 
England, two kings, Ethelred and Edward the Con- 
fessor, must bear some, though not all the blame. 
Much blame attaches to the English themselves, and 
especially to their leaders. Once again there is 
disunion in the face of danger; the English are not 
yet united, and their leaders, the ealdormen of the 
various parts of the country, are very powerful and 
quarrelsome, and will not subordinate themselves to 
royal control. The Danes, on the other hand, are 
united and persistent in their attacks, and this gives 
them the victory. 

The difference between Ethelred and such a king as 
Alfred is well marked by the methods he adopted to 
cope with the Danes. First he tried bribing them to 
depart, finding the money by levying on his people 
a new tax called Danegeld or Dane money, 991, which 
took them away indeed, but quickly brought them back 
in still larger numbers. Then he tried the method of 
massacre, 1002, and so earned the hatred of the Danes, 
and in 1013 the passing over of the Danes in the 
north of England to the side of the enemy. Sweyn 
of Denmark became master of the land, and Ethelred 
fled to Normandy; he had some years previously 
married a Norman wife. He came back next year 
on the death of Sweyn, and struggled against Cnut, 
Sweyn’s son. But in 1016 he died, and the death 
of his able and warlike son, Edmund Ironside, in the 
same year, left Cnut the ruler of England. 

For twenty-six years England was part of the great 
Scandinavian Empire which the Danes had founded, 
and the first Danish King, Cnut, is one of the most 
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important of the early rulers of England. He was 
only about twenty-two years of age when he came 
to the throne, but he at once realised the importance 
of his English dominions, and ruled them to the 
advantage of his English subjects. The English code* 
of laws was retained; Englishmen shared in the 
government of the country; trade was fostered with 
the northern nations, with which the country was now 
associated; and, to strengthen his position on ,the 
throne, Cnut married Emma, the Norman widow of 
Ethelred. The Danish army of conquest was sent back 
home, with the exception of a strong bodyguard of 
Huscarls, whom the King retained for his own personal 
protection ; the English religion was fostered in every 
way. Less useful to the future of England was the 
division of the country into four great divisions, each 
ruled by an earl, for this was once more emphasising 
the division rather than the unity of the land. Wessex 
was placed under the control of Godwin, an English- 
man who had fought bravely in Cnut’s continental 
wars. 


(ii) The Norman Conquest 


Cnut’s two sons, who in turn succeeded him, were 
hopeless as rulers, and with the death of the second 
the English welcomed back the old line of Egbert, 
in the person of Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred 
and Emma of Normandy. But Edward’s reign was 
in its own way as unfortunate as that of his father, 
for it led to the conquest of the country by the 
Normans. His Norman mother had early trained him 
in Norman ways, and on the accession of Cnut he 
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‘ had been taken to the Norman Court, and brought up 
there. When he returned to be King of England 
he was out of all sympathy with his people and 
their ways, and full of love for the Normans and 
‘their outlook on life. At first he depended largely 
on Godwin and his sons, and he married Godwin’s 
daughter in 1045. But the Norman friends he had 
brought with him soon gained influence over him, 
and. there was a struggle for the control of the King 
between them and a party of English nobles, who were 
led by Godwin. Edward’s sympathies were entirely 
with the Normans, a Norman was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and after an attack on some Normans 
at Dover, Godwin and his family were banished. In 
their absence the Welsh invaded the western marches, 
and Godwin was restored to power next year. On 
his death in 1053, his son Harold became practically 
the ruler of England. He defeated the Welsh in two 
campaigns, and forced them to sue for peace. In 
1066 Edward died; his piety and holy life had earned 
for him the title of Confessor, but he had been no 
successful king of England. He died without an heir, 
and Harold Godwinsson was chosen king, in preference 
to Edgar Atheling, a grandson of Edmund Ironside, 
There was, however, another claimant to the throne, 
for William, Duke of Normandy, also claimed the suc- 
cession on the ground that Edward had promised it 
to him when he visited England in 1051, and that 
Harold had sworn not to oppose his claim. 

The Normans were Northmen, or Danes, who had 
settled around the Seine at the end of the tenth 
century under the leadership of Rollo, or Rolf the 
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Ganger. They had occupied a large area of territory 
there, and had become the subjects of the French 
king. The land in which they lived was called Nor- 
mandy, and they had adopted the French language 
and customs, and had become an important tradinge 
and fighting community. From the days of Ethelred 
onward their merchants were trading between Rouen 
and London, and there had been much peaceful 
penetration of England and English trade by them. 
Under Edward the Confessor, as we have seen, *the 
bond between the two countries had become a close 
one, and now their leader, a vassal of the King of 
France, was claiming the English throne. He could 
rely upon the sanction and benediction of the Pope, 
for his success under these conditions would bring the 
English Church more closely into touch with Rome. 
He could easily raise an army of adventurers, Nor- 
mans, Flemings, and Bretons, who would gladly 
embark upon a quest ‘which carried with it grants of 
land and position in case of success. And success 
was probable, for the Norman method of fighting was 
much in advance of the English. The English were 
still fighting on foot in wedge-shaped formation, with 
sword or battle-axe in hand-to-hand contest; the 
Normans had horsemen armed with the lance, and 
well protected men-at-arms. The only missile weapon 
of the English was the javelin; a Norman army con- 
tained its full proportion of good archers. The English 
still lacked unity of purpose; their leaders were 
disunited and jealous of one another. Above all, the 
Normans could rely upon a discipline in their forces, 
' which was lacking in the hastily-raised levies of the 
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‘English shires. In actual prowess against equal 
numbers, and with similar weapons, Harold and 
his special bodyguard could probably have beaten 
any force opposed to them; but this was not 
enough. 

Misfortune, too, dogged Harold throughout. His 
brother Tostig had been expelled from Northumbria. 


THE CHARGE OF THE NORMAN HORSEMEN AT HASTINGS. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 


See also the picture on the opposite page; note particularly the border in 
both pictures. 


. 
of which he had been made Earl, for bad government 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor. Now he 
returned to recover his earldom with the help of 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, and Harold had 
to march north to meet and defeat the invaders at 
Stamford Bridge. The battle told severely upon 
Harold’s forces, but when he heard that William had 
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landed in his By at Pevensey, he hurried south to 
meet him, There was a fierce struggle with the 
Norman invaders at Senlac near Hastings, but Norman 
weapons and William’s clever tactics triumphed, and 
. Harold was defeated and slain. William marched 
northward, crossed the Thames at Wallingford, and 
reached Berkhampstead. Here the Londoners who 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


had fought bravely against him at Senlac made 
terms with him. He was recognised by them as 
King, and promised in return to observe all the 
customs and privileges of the days of the Confessor. 
For a time, at any rate, Egbert’s line had come to 
an end, and a foreign conqueror occupied the throne 
of England. 
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(iv) The Government of Early England 

Nothing shows us more clearly the completeness of 
the English conquest of Britain than the way in which 
the Celtic customs, language, religion, and methods 
of government disappear. It is the old English” 
worship that holds the field, and it is the old tribal 
customs and methods of government, brought with 
them across the sea from their continental homes, 
that the English follow. Each little community ix its 
forest clearing started, very probably, as a company of 
freemen with British slaves subjected to them: and 
all the freemen had a voice in the affairs of the town- 
ship, and met together in the folkmoot beneath the 
sacred ash tree to discuss these affairs. Here was 
elected the leader of the folk: here were settled the 
disputes of the people as to land and possessions ; 
here were given decisions in cases of crime and other 
misdeeds; here the folk met together when called 
upon to serve in battle against a neighbouring tribe or 
to resist an invader. 

But as time went on this simple system had to 
change. As the various groups of settlers were linked 
together into larger communities it was impossible 
for every freeman to appear in person to give his 
decision ; he had to be content to choose a spokesman 
to act on his behalf. The office of king or chief, too, 
became more imposing as time went on; very many of 
the people knew him only by repute as the population 
increased; the king became more remote from the 
ordinary person, and the “ divinity that doth hedge a 
king’ began to grow. Moreover the ordinary free- 
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man tended to lose his position of freedom. Wher- 
ever the land was subject to robber raids or civil war 
this was almost certain to be the case. It was of 
little use to be free, if one’s life, liberty, and possessions 
_were at the mercy of an invader ; it must have seemed 
infinitely preferable to live under the control of an 
overlord, if by that means one could preserve one’s 
belongings. Accordingly, and especially at the time 
of the Danish raids, many freemen handed over their 
lami and other possessions to an overlord in return 
for his protection; each became the overlord’s man, 
and received back his possessions from the lord as a 
holding to be paid for by certain services to be ren- 
dered in return for protection. The overlord became 
the village judge and leader, and the folk-moot lost 
in meaning and value in consequence. Many of these 
overlords belonged to the social class of the thegns. 
The Teutonic chiefs and kings had their chosen band 
of companions and retainers who formed a personal 
bodyguard in the leader’s service, and were rewarded 
by their leader with gifts of land. The possession of 
a sufficient amount of land gave thegn right, and many 
retainers became thegns in this way. In other ways, 
too, a man might reach the rank of thegn; under 

lfred a merchant who made three voyages overseas 
in his own ship was deemed thegn-worthy, and obtained 
the rank and privileges of this class. 

But the growth of the thegns means that the freeman 
is losing in social position. In many cases he is no 
longer free, but is one of the very large class of persons 
now owing allegiance to an overlord, and known col- 
lectively as ceorls, or churls. Below these in the social 
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scale came the theows, or bondmen. These probably 
consisted at first of Britons and others captured in 
battle; they were added to, as time went on, by 
_ persons who came into bondage as a result of debt or 
inability to pay the fine inflicted by the courts of 
justice. A man might sell his children into bondage 
to make payment in this way. The churls were the 
backbone and strength of the community, and as 
there was no regular army, were called upon to serve 
as fighting men for a certain number of weeks e&ch 
year ifrequired. They were collected by the hundred- 
moot; possibly the original idea of the hundred- 
moot was this association with the army; and they 
marched under their hundreds-ealdor to the shire town. 
They fought with their fellows of the shire under the 
county ealdorman. Only asmall number of them would 
be well armed; many of them would have only a 
scythe tied on a pole or even a large hammer or some 
useful tool. Alfred the Great did something to improve 
this army, the fyrd as it was called. He made the 
thegns serve him whenever necessity arose, and 
forced them to provide armour and weapons for 
themselves. In this way he had a nucleus of good 
fighting material on which he could depend, and his 
less efficient forces benefited by the presence and halp 
of the better men. To get the best value from these 
churls also, he divided the force into two parts, and 
only called them up for service half at a time; so that 
one half could always be at home tilling the fields and 


. producing food. 


The idea of self-government has always been dear 
to the English people, and the simplest form of this 
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was the folk-moot, the monthly meeting of the free- 
men of a township or village. At this town-moot 
smaller matters concerned with the peace of the town- 
ship were settled, and representatives were chosen 
. for the higher moots, of which the next in order of 
importance was the Court of the Hundred, or Hundred- 
moot, A Hundred was a part of a shire formed by 
combining together a number of townships. The 
Hundred still exists in association with church govern- 
mént; we hear also at times of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
for if a man wishes to retire from Parliament he may 
do so by accepting an office of profit under the Crown, 
and the office chosen is that of the Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. This Hundred-moot, or Wapen- 
take as it was called in the Danelaw, met monthly 
under the direction of the hundreds-ealdor and a 
deputy or representative of the King’s Sheriff. Repre- 
sentatives of the various townships came to the meet- 
ings, at which simple cases were tried, and matters 
concerning the hundred were discussed. It was also 
important in connection with the mustering of the 
fighting force, as we have seen. 

Much more important was the Shire-moot, to which 
the Hundred-moot sent representatives, for it was 
résponsible for the due government of the shire. We 
are all familiar with the division of our country into 
counties or shires; and it was in this Early English 
period that most of them were carved out. Some, 
such as Kent, Sussex, Essex, remind us of the separate 
kingdoms of the early days of the English settlement - 
others, such as Norfolk, Suffolk, Somerset, are named 
from the people who first settled them; but others, 
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and especially the Midland shires, were formed out of 
older kingdoms, the Midland shires being formed out 
of Mercia by Edward the Elder, after he made himself 
the master of the Danelaw. The Shire-moot met 
twice each year, and was at first a very important 
part of the government of the country. It was pre- 
sided over by the county ealdorman and the bishop 
together. The ealdorman was a very important 
person, for it was under his leadership that the fighting 
men marched to battle. He was chosen by the national 
assembly ; in many cases he was actually the descen- 
dant of the old rulers of the area. As time went on 
the King’s representative, the shire-revee or sheriff, 
gained power at the expense of both bishop and 
-ealdorman, and became the president of the shire- 
moot. To this meeting came clergy, landowners, and 
representatives from the hundreds. Matters concern- 
ing the peace and order of the county were attended 
to, and trials were held in both criminal and civil 
affairs. 

Besides this system of local government there was 
also a system of national government. The King was 
the head of the State in war and peace, and his power 
increased as time went on. He was helped by a 
council called the Witenagemot, or Witan, the meetiifg 
of the Wise Men. To the Witan came the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots, the thegns and the 
ealdormen, with anyone else the King might call; 
but none had any right to be present unless he was 
- called to the meeting by the King. Nor could the 
Witan do more than advise the King on any matter 
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he was not forced to follow their advice, though he 
was expected to consult them on all matters of 
importance. But the Witan did have certain powers 
which they could exercise; they had the right of 
electing and deposing the King ; they could make laws 
if the King consented to their doing so; they acted 
as an important court of justice; and they were 
sometimes called upon to decide whether there should 
be war or peace. 

‘The voice of the Witan in the choice of a King’s 
successor shows us that the succession was not one of 
strict heredity. From Egbert to Harold, with the 
exception of Harold himself and the Danish kings, 
the choice fell on Egbert’s line. But the direct 
descendant was sometimes set aside, especially if he 
was young, in favour of some older relative who 
could better cope with the difficulties that beset 
the nation. Thus Alfred was chosen King instead 
of the son of Ethelred I, and Harold instead of 
Edgar Atheling, who was the grandson of Edmund 
Ironside. 

The power of the King, however, was always more 
or less limited, and where kings were weak their power 
was very small. We must remember that the England 
of the tenth century was a land where roads were few 
and bad, and quick communication between different 
parts of the country very difficult. The King’s centre 
of control was far away in the south, for Winchester 
was the capital, and in the north the people relied 
more upon the power of the great earl who lived 
near them and whom they knew, than upon the 
power of a king who was to them merely a name, 
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After Edgar’s death this tendency grew, and Cnut 
unwisely added to it by his division of the country 
into four great earldoms. What the country needed 
was unity and centralised power, not division and the 
creation of local interests and differences, of which, 


Halfdan. Anlaf. 


Ethelred II. Edward the Elder. Edward the Confessor. 
SILVER PENNIES OF THE SAXON PERIOD. 


Each coin is shown with its obverse (front) and reverse (back). The top row shows coins 
belonging to the Danelaw. Halfdan fought against Alfred; Anlaf against Athelstan. 
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owing to differences of origin and custom, there was 
already far too much. 

For the same reason, the administration of justice 
was very much a local matter ; and no doubt the earls 
and thegns had this matter largely in their own hands 
and did not always act very fairly. One punishment 
of this age was outlawry, and many bands of outlaws 
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lived in the woods which covered so large a portion 
of the land, and took their toll of villagers and passers- 
by. Sometimes, too, private revenge took the place 
of reasoned, careful judgment, and men were slain 
in hot blood. There was, however, a definite system 
of legal justice in the land, with properly allotted 
punishments for the guilty. The basis of punishment 
was the money fine, which was graded according to 
rank. In cases of murder, each man was assessed at 
a certain man-payment, or wer-gild; and this had to 
be paid to the relatives of the person killed. Debts 
had to be atoned for by the bondage of the debtor 
or his children. Out of these money payments came 
the very important principle of frankpledge, by which 
people were grouped together in sets of ten, and the 
members of the group made responsible for the general 
good conduct of one another and for the fines of any 
one of the members who was convicted but escaped 
payment. When a person was brought to trial, the 
testimony of his friends would be accepted as a proof 
of his innocence, for at this time all the people of a 
village were well known to one another, and if, say, 
twelve neighbours would swear to the innocence of a 
suspected person, their testimony was accepted and 
hé was declared innocent. Trial by ordeal, too, was 
common; a suspected person would be compelled to 
walk barefooted over heated piough-shares or dip 
his hand into boiling water or oil and take out a 
stone or ring, and unless the wounds healed within a 
certain number of days he was considered guilty ; 
or a person, bound hand and foot, was thrown into 
water, and if he floated, that is, if the water rejected 
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him, he was looked upon as a guilty person; so that ° 


his innocence depended upon his drowning. 

All through this early period the influence of the 
Church was used to lighten the lot of the sufferer at 
the hands of the law. Some of the Church leaders set an* 
excellent example by freeing the slaves on their estates, 
and by teaching and example showed the lords how to 
lighten the lot of other slaves. The traffic in slaves, 
too, was much reduced, though it did not completely 
disappear until the Norman period. Another valuable 
institution of the Church in these early lawless days 
was that of sanctuary. Persons guilty even of crimes 
of violence eduld escape the blood vengeance of the 
relatives of the injured person, and await a fair trial, 
if they could escape to the altar of the church; and 
certain churches and monasteries became important 
sanctuaries in this way. 


EXERCISES 


It. You should now prepare for yourself a Time Chart 
on a long strip of paper to cover (if possible) the years from 
700 B.C. to A.D. 1925. The divisions into centuries must 
be made to some simple scale (compare the short period 
chart on pages 54 and 55). Imsert the year of your own 
birth, and the years of birth of your father or mother, end 
grandfather or grandmother. As your work in history 
progresses, insert any dates that seem to you important. 

2. You should now begin to enter into a drawing-book 
drawings of some particular branch of historical material 
in which you are specially interested: dress, armour, 
weapons, coins, ships, buildings, etc., etc. Add the date 
of each drawing, and keep the drawings in chronological 
order: they will then serve as a date chart. 
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3. Instead of exercise 2 take a large rectangular sheet of 
paper and rule it off into a series of rectangles. Let each 
rectangle represent one century or one half century. Draw 
in each rectangle something characteristic of the century 

_it represents. 

4. Use the pictures on pages 44 and 45, as material 
for a written description of (a) Norman weapons and 
armour, (b) Norman ships. In (0) explain the method of 
steering used. 

5, Are there any remains in your own locality associated 
with the period A.D. 450 to 1066 ? 

6. Make a list of names from your own locality (or from 
the map of England) which are of (a) English (6) Danish 
origin (by, thorpe, and thwaite are usually Danish name 
endings). 

7. Make models of (a) Norman weapons, or (b) Norman 
ships ; or (c) make a model of the battlefield of Hastings. 


CHAPTER ITI e 
England Ruled by Foreign Kings 


(i) The Completion of the Conquest 


THE NORMAN KINGS . 
Rolf, or Rollo 
Ist Duke of Normandy 
QI1-927 


Wi tram I (The Conqueror) 
Duke of Normandy, 1035-1087 
King of England, 1066—1087 


/ | 
am WILLIAM II (Rufus) HeENRy I Constance Adela 


Duke of 1087-1100 II00—F1 35 m. m. 
Normandy m. Matilda Alanof Stephen 
d. 1134 of Scotland Brittany Countof 
Blois 
William 
d. 1128 William Matilda m. 
drowned Geoffrey 
1120 of Anjou 
| STEPHEN Henry 
1135-1154 Bishop 
| of Win- 
Henry II Eustace chester 


1154-1189 d. 1153 
(Continued on page 93) 


WILLIAM’s victory at Hastings and his coronation at 

Westminster gave him control only of the south and 

south-east of Enzland, the earldom mainly of the 

house of Godwin. The Danish north was still uncon- 
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quered, and might league with the King of Denmark 
or of Scotland against him; in the west English and 
Welsh might combine to resist the foreigner also. 
But England had no great leader under whom the 
‘people could sink their tribal jealousies and unite in 
action against their conqueror ; Northumbria was little 
likely to fight for either the house of Godwin or the 
house of Wessex; Mercia had lords of its own who had 
some pretensions to the crown; and it was in this 
division that William found help and safety. But 
he had others, too, besides the English, on whom it was 
necessary to keep watch. The leaders of the Nor- 
mans, French, and Bretons, who had flocked to his 
standard and shared in his victory. were now seeking 
their reward, and William knew that their loyalty 
was none too great; it was advisable, therefore, for 
him to build up, if possible, the English people into 
a force that would help to keep these vassals in their 
proper place. Hence he was ready to make terms 
as quickly as possible with those of the English who 
would recognise him as their king. 

It was, in fact, these same barons who were re- 
sponsible for the risings against William that came 
in the first four years of his reign. Matters had 
quietened down so quickly after his coronation that 
in less than a year he was able to go back to Nor- 
mandy for a time to attend to matters there. In his 
absence the barons mistreated the English people 
and rebellion flamed out. William returned and 
quickly put an end to these rebellions. In 1068 the 
south-west was subdued and Exeter captured, but the 
English were treated mercifully, and soon some of 
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them were fighting in William’s army. A fierce rising 


north of the Humber in which Danes and Scots also 
shared was treated with merciless severity. The 
Danes were bought off, the Scots retreated before him, 


‘and he then laid the country waste from Humber to 


Tyne, burning everything that could be consumed by 
fire, and leaving most of this old and famous kingdom 
of Northumbria a land of desolation from which it 
took many years to recover. The last area to oppose 
him was the Fenland, where a band of rebels took 
refuge under Hereward the Wake in the Isle of Ely, 
and held out against him for several months. But even 
here William was successful and the rising was subdued, 
It was the last effort of the English to oppose him. 
Wherever he conquered he made sure of his posses- 
sion of the land by building strong stone castles or 
keeps, which could be held by a garrison for many 
months. The English had neither weapons nor methods 
for the successful siege of these castles, and conse- 
quently the garrison could hold out and be quite safe 
until relief came from another Norman force else- 
where. The English had been content with open 
keeps on the hill-tops, made by ditch and mound and 
a wooden stockade or stone wall above; a Norman 
keep was a different matter, and gave the Norman 
conquerors safety amidst a warlike conquered people. 
Many of these Norman keepsremain. The White Tower 
of the Tower of London was one of the first to be built ; 
there are others at Colchester, Rochester, Exeter, 
Carlisle, Durham, York, Lincoln, and elsewhere. 
The coming of the Normans was no unmixed bless- 
ing to the English folk, but many advantages were 
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derived from their presence. Of these the most 

important was that William was determined to be the 

master of the whole realm, and therefore prevented 

that fatal tendency of subordinate earls to set up 

almost independent control within their areas, which* 
had marked the later days of Saxon England. Not 

only was this tendency to division checked, but the 

government was 
centralised and 
brought as much as 
possible under the 
direct supervision of 
the King ard his 
servants. It was a 
great advantage to 
the English to be 
united in this way, 
and the change was 
accompanied by 
great improvements 
in methods of A NORMAN semen To mags _ Sis who 
government, though The windows beleserVice, but by 
these were always in .d, and by payments 
the direction of increasing thfds.1 Those who held 
often at the expense of the,"or other chief overlord 
tion was heavy, for the Nosf- the subordinate tenants 
avaricious, and looked ues were known as mesne- 
fit objects for plunder. 

of England was pays established on the Continent 
William sent his comed allegiance only to his imme- 
to find out the taxain case that overlord rebelled 
collected the result explained on pages 81 et seq. 
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against his King, the mesne-tenant who fought for 
him was not guilty of any treason against the King, 
as his allegiance was due to his immediate superior. 
This made rebellion easy, and William, himself a 

*tenant-in-chief of the King of France, was often in 
rebellion against his King. He realised, therefore, 
the weakness of such a system, and in his distribution 
of the English lands to his followers was careful to 
make all tenants, of whatever grade, take an oath of 
allegiance directly to himself and thus become respon- 
sible directly to him. This was done at a Moot at 
Salisbury in 1086. The holdings of William's tenants- 

_in-chief were also, by accident or design, distributed 
in different parts of England, and it was never easy 
therefore to collect an army against him. Such a 
distribution, however, was impossible on the border- 
lands of Scotland and Wales, where there was constant 
fear of invasion. There had to be in these areas strong 
forces under strong rulers who could act for the King 
at need with almost kingly power ; and this led to the 
formation of a strong number of Palatine areas, each 
under the control of an Earl-Palatine who wielded this 
almost royal power. Among these rulers were the 
Bishop of Durham on the Scottish border; Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of William, who was 
made Earl of Kent ; and the Earls of Chester, Shrews- 
bury, and Hereford on the Welsh marches. In some 
cases the remedy proved worse than the disease ; 
Roger of Hereford led a revolt of the barons in 1075, 
and his defeat was followed by the abolition of this 
particular Palatine earldom ; Odo raised a similar 
rebellion against William II in 1088. 
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One of the worst evils of feudalism was the oppor- 
tunity afforded to an overlord to extort money from 
his vassals. Certain payments there were which were 
considered fair and just; for example, an heir on suc- 
ceeding to his father’s land was expected to pay a® 
relief, which was usually one year’s income of the 
estate; and there were certain aids which might be 
exacted, such as money for the ransoming of an over- 
lord, or for his son when he became a knight, or as 
dowry for his oldest daughter on her marriage for the 
first time. More dangerous was the overlord’s right of 
wardship over minors; it gave him the control of 
their estates,’and also the right of disposing of his 
wards in marriage, and both these rights could be 
shamefully abused by unscrupulous overlords. 


(11) Results of the Norman Conquest 


Another undoubted advantage to England of asso- 
ciation with Normandy was the closer linking of the 
country with the Continent. It was necessary that 
England should be associated with Europe, in the 
interests of education and culture, and also in the 
interests of trade and commerce. The position of our 
country, near the junction of the northern Teutonic 
peoples, and the southern Latin descendants of the 
old Roman Empire, made it possible that not only 
persons, but also ideas and thoughts from both these 
areas could invade England, and the Channel served to 
_ keep back ideas until they had been considered and 
weighed, just as it helped to keep back invaders who 
_ were not strong enough to force themselves upon the 
people. The ideas which the Normans brought were 
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the inheritance of the great Roman Empire,’ for the 
Normans had laid aside many of their old northern 
ideas and customs, and had adopted those of France, 
together with the French language ; and France had 
‘formerly been an important part of the Roman 
Empire. 

One result of this association was the introduction 
of more refined manners of life and conduct. The 
Norman noble had not the same love of eating 
and drinking that the Saxon had, and the English 
became, therefore, more temperate in their methods 
of life. The Normans, too, developed those ideas of 
knightly conduct which we associate with chivalry ; 
and at their best these established a high code of man- 
ners and conduct, which did something to soften and 
sweeten what was still a very brutal age. The Normans 
were also fond of books and of learning, and this led 
to the better education of the higher classes, though 
there was as yet no thought for the education of the 
poor. The Normans, too, were famous builders, and 
in this particular branch of art did so much to improve 
English standards and English methods that the 
abbeys and cathedrals of England became amongst 
the most famous examples of Romanesque building 
in the whole of Christendom.’ 

A Norman custom that was little pleasing to the 
Englishman was the delight in hunting, which was a 
passion with the Norman rulers. Large areas were 
set aside for this purpose, sometimes at the cost of 
dispossessing the people who were living in them, and 
the Conqueror and his successors were responsible for 

1 Compare page 23. 2 Compare page 184. 
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some harsh forest laws, which dealt very cruelly with 

man or beast who dared to touch the royal game; 

for the dwellers in forest areas were subject toa special 

jurisdiction under these forest laws. One of the 

most famous of these hunting areas was the "News 
Forest in Hampshire, and the untimely death of 

William Rufus in this forest was looked upon by the 

English as a judgment of God. 

The closer association with the Continent increased 
the commercial intercourse which had become ¢on- 
siderable even in Saxon times: and French and other 
foreign merchants began to settle in London, and add 
to the importance of that already important centre of 
trade. The settled rule of the Norman kings helped 
also in the same direction, and many skilful workers 
in various branches of industry were brought to 
England by William and his successors and settled in 
the country. English wool was the best possible for 
weaving, and many Flemish weavers were introduced 
by the Norman kings and taught the English better 
ways of cloth-making and cloth-finishing. 

This closer association was also evident in church 
affairs. Duke William had been careful at the outset 
to win the Pope’s support for his enterprise; he now 
repaid his debt by bringing the English Church mére 
closely into line with the Church of the Continent. 
Nearly all the English bishoprics were filled by Nor- 
man or Italian priests, and many monasteries were 
built. The control of church affairs was put into the 
hands of a capable monk named Lanfranc, whose 
administration strengthened the papal power, and 
separated the clergy from the rest of the people by 
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allowing them to be tried for ecclesiastical offences in 
separate church courts instead of in the ordinary 
courts of the land, as had been the custom in Saxon 
times, and by enforcing celibacy among them. 

It was a period of great power in the Church. A 
famous churchman, Hildebrand, who was made Pope 
with the title of Gregory VII in 1073, fought hard to 
increase the power and worth of the clergy throughout 
Christendom. He claimed that the bishops were 
appointed by him as God’s great representatives on 
earth, and that they were therefore independent of 
kingly control. But the rulers of Europe, who gave 
the lands which formed the salary of the bishop, 
looked upon the bishop also as a feudal tenant-in- 
chief, and claimed a voice in his appointment. Lan- 
franc’s noble successor, Anselm, who succeeded him 
in 1093, and William Rufus quarrelled bitterly on 
this question of appointment or investiture, and 
Anselm was forced to go into exile. But under 
Henry I the quarrel ended in a compromise by which 
the bishop received his lands and temporal possessions 
from the King, his feudal overlord ; but took the pall 
and other insignia of his priestly office from the high 
altar. Some years later this solution was arrived at 
also on the Continent, and the quarrel came to an end. 

But the question of the exact relation between the 
Church and the Kingdom, the Pope and the King, 
remained a very difficult one for centuries to come. 
Strong kings were always opposed to extensions of the 
papal power ; and William I, who owed much to the 
Pope, insisted that no Pope or papal power was to be 
acknowledged in England without the King’s consent ; 
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no papal decree or sentence of excommunication ! was 
to hold good until the King had sanctioned it. The 
struggle for supremacy was to continue in England 
right down to the days of the Reformation. 

The Conqueror was too wise to destroy the existing, 
English system of government; it was much better 
for him to keep it, and so change it as to make it 
serve his purpose. Hence many of the old English 
institutions remained, though in nearly all cases they 
had a somewhat different form or purpose. fhe 
older moots of township, hundred, and shire were 
therefore kept; though the shire-moot alone was of 
any great importance, for in the manors the lords 
exercised almost uncontrolled power in their manorial 
courts, which were held in the overlord’s hall and under 
his presidency. Used to the methods of landholding 
he had known on the Continent, an overlord was likely 
to deal hardly and harshly with the villagers, and no 
doubt many a freeman found himself forced into the 
position of serf to the manorial lord. In the shire- 
moot the King’s sheriff became all-important. He 
was the chairman and controller of its proceedings ; it 
was under him that the military levy of the county 
marched to battle; he collected the taxes on the 
King’s behalf; no doubt, too, he kept an eye upon 
the barons, for he was the King’s servant and acted 
in the King’s :nterest. 

In national government the Witan disappeared, or 
we may perhaps say was transformed into a gathering 
of the King’s tenants-in-chief, known as the Magnum 
Concilium, or Great Council. To this gathering could 


1 Compare pages 177 and 178 
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come all those who held land directly from the King, 
whether spiritual barons or temporal, and in their 
meeting could give advice to the King, though they 
could not compel him to follow it. For one great 
result of the Conquest was that it made the kingly 
office stronger. The King was now the Feudal Over- 
lord, and, especially under the conditions of feudalism 
introduced by William I, this gave him great power. 
With feudalism came also the strengthening of the idea 
of hereditary succession, although the principle of 
election remained, for William himself emphasised the 
fact that he was chosen King; his successors Rufus 
and Henry I were neither of them the oldest son, and 
Stephen was chosen by the Great Council in preference 
to Matilda, Henry’s daughter. Henry I was especially 
dependent upon his English subjects for his position 
in the early days of his reign; and all the kings 
learned to rely upon the help of their English subjects 
against the possible rebellions of their feudal barons. 
The double inheritance of England and Normandy 
made it necessary for the kings to spend long periods 
away from England, and in their absence the control 
of affairs was placed in the hands of a minister known 
as the Justiciar. This office was usually held by a 
cleric; it was the most important office of state in 
Norman times, and its holder was practically a 
permanent prime minister, directing the affairs of the 
nation under the control of the King. 

Where the people particularly felt the change to 
the Norman system was in matters of taxation, for 
these Norman rulers were greedy of money and raised 
large sums by fair means or otherwise. Money helped 
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them in many ways in establishing their authority ; 
above all, it would pay for mercenary soldiers who 
could be used against a rebellious baronage. The 
English had never been accustomed to an orderly, 
systematic plan of taxation, and were very much 
annoyed by it; but they had to suffer it and to suffer 
the exactions of a greedy set of Norman overlords as 
well. Danegeld became an established means of rais- 
ing money, although the fear of Danish invasion was 
rapidly passing away; and the amount to be piid 
was increased. 

Another way of raising money and at the same time 
increasing the royal power was by extending the 
authority of the King in the courts of law. The fact 
_ that the Normans had introduced new legal ideas 
_ made it difficult at times for the old English local 
courts to administer justice successfully; while the 
King’s Court also offered some protection against the 
abuse of the law by powerful feudal barons. Hencea 
King’s Court (Curza Regis) was established; it was, 
in fact, a development of the work of the royal house- 
hold ; it became a very important court of justice, 
and asa last court of appeal it also strengthened the 
power of the King. Henry I went further than this, 
and started a system by which judges, or commissioners, 
who were members of the Curia Regis, went round the 
country from shire to shire, and dealt out justice in 
the King’s name in the county court. This was a 
very important extension, for it gave the King a posi- 
tion of importance in the shire-moots, and it helped 
to bring about one system of law and justice through- 
out England, an important step towards unity. The 
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commissioners could also attend to many matters of 
taxation and administration while on their circuits. 

Many of the older methods of dispensing justice 
remained, for the Norman kings were wise enough to 
keep all that was good and useful in the English system. 
Hence the old punishments by fine were continued, 
and the wergild of a murdered Norman was made 
double that of an Englishman. Trial by ordeal, too, 
was not yet abolished, but with the Normans came in 
also the wager of battle, or trial by combat, in which 
accuser and accused fought hand-to-hand, and inno- 
cence was supposed to rest with the victor. 

The greater humanity of the Normans led to a 
softening of English manners; it is to the credit of 
William I that he abolished the slave trade in England, 
and sought in this and other ways to lessen the hard- 
ships of life at the same time. His curfew law, which 
insisted upon all fires being put out at a certain time, 
seemed to the English another symbol of servitude; it 
was in fact a wise precaution in an age when houses 
were built of inflammable material and methods of 
fire extinction were practically non-existent. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen 
that the Norman kings could rely upon a very sufficient 
army for all ordinary purposes. In the first place 
they had the old English fyrd, or shire levy, which 
could be summoned, and was summoned, in case of 
rebellion. The fyrd helped against the barons who 
rebelled against the Conqueror; it also fought at 
Tenchebrai in 1106, when Henry overcame his brother 
Robert, and to many of the English soldiers this victory 
was accounted an atonement for Hastings. 
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Then there were the feudal levies, the assembly of 
the king’s vassals, whose duty it was to fight for him 
in return for their lands; and as the kings were rich 
and their vassals none too trustworthy, there was also 
the possibility of employing continental troops, for 
in many parts of western Europe there were soldiers 
who were ready and willing to fight for pay and the 
prospect of plunder. 


(il) Normandy, Wales, and Scotland ° 


The extent of the royal dominions in England and 
Normandy, and the nature of the people who sur- 
rounded them, made an army necessary. Throughout 
the period there was almost continuous border warfare. 
In Britain the Scots and the Welsh were a constant 
source of trouble. As we have seen, the Scots shared 
in the rebellion of the North that followed the Con- 
queror’s accession, and in 1072 William invaded 
Scotland and defeated and received the submission 
of Malcolm Canmore, the Scottish King. This sub- 
mission, however, meant very little so far as the Scots 
were concerned, and the struggle was renewed in the 
reign of Rufus, who succeeded in adding Cumberland 
to England, 1091. What was more important to 
Scotland was that the growing association with 
England and the Normans was acting as a civilising 
influence, through the introduction of English and 
Norman methods of life and thought. When Edgar 
Atheling fled to Scotland with the failure of all his 
hopes for the crown, his sister Margaret became the wife 
of Malcolm and introduced not only the manners and 
customs, but also the religious ideas she had learned 
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at the Court of Edward the Confessor. The bond 
between the English and Scottish Courts was streng- 
thened by the marriage of her daughter Maud, or 
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consort of a Norman King ; it led to the development 
of feudal ideas among the Scottish people, and to the 
settlement in Scotland of a number of Norman nobles. 
But there was no idea of the incorporation of Scotland 
into England in the minds of the Scots; and when 
trouble arose between Stephen and Matilda, David of 
Scotland marched into England, and might have con- 
quered the north of it for himself had not the people 
rallied under the leadership of the Archbishop, of 
York, and, fighting under a standard which con- 
sisted of a tall mast on which was a silver casket 
containing the consecrated host, defeated him at 
Northallertonin a battle which left 10,000 Scots dead 
on the field. Even so, King David was able to wrest 
from Stephen the Earldom of Northumberland; but 
there were no more Scottish invasions of England for 
nearly 200 years. 

The Welsh borderland, too, remained a troublous 
area. Attacks on both sides of the border were 
frequent, and where the Welshmen could retire to their 
mountain fastnesses, they were very difficult to subdue. 
After one or two expeditions which met with but little 
success, Rufus decided that the best way would be to 
offer land in Wales to those adventurous barons who 
would conquer it for themselves. The method proved 
successful, and by degrees the Normans penetrated into 
the south of Wales, and then consolidated their vic- 
tories by building castles to overawe the conquered 
people. Henry I settled a colony of Flemings around 
Milford Haven in Pembrokeshire as a means of civilis- 
ing the natives. 

The association with Normandy was in many ways 
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a source of trouble after William’s death. His own 
desire was a division of the inheritance between his 
eldest son Robert, who was to have Normandy, and 
his second son Rufus, who was to have England. The 
© Norman nobles were no lovers of William Rufus, and 
preferred the easy-going Robert; but William got 
control of the Duchy in return for money lent to 
Robert to go on the first crusade. Robert’s absence 
made it much easier for Henry to gain the English 
crown ; his efforts against Henry on his return ended 
in his defeat at Tenchebrai, 1106, and the loss of Nor- 
mandy, and he ended his days in captivity in Cardiff 
Castle. In the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, the Nor- 
mans were on Matilda’s side, and her husband, the 
Count of Anjou, was able to hold Normandy for her. 


UNION OF THE NORMAN WITH THE SAXON LINE 


ETHELRED THE UNREADY (978-1016) 


Ist wife 2nd wife 
Emma of Normandy 
EDMUND IRONSIDE (1016) | 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 
anes d. 1057 1042-1066 


| | | 

Edgar Atheling Margaret m. Christina 
Malcolm Canmore 
King of Scotland 


| 
Matilda m. 
HENRY I (1100-1135) 


(Compare with the table on page 35) 
(iv) Henry I and Stephen 


All through the period a steady fusion of the 
Normans in England and the English people was 
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taking place. The Normans married English wives, 
their children also made English marriages. Henry’s 
position at his accession did much to help on this 
fusion. He was dependent on English sympathy and 
English aid ; his marriage with an English princess is 
a tangible sign that he recognises this: the Charter? 
which he gave to the people at his accession marks 
still more clearly the return towards English methods 
and ideas of government. In it he promised freedom 
to the churchmen; fair treatment to the barons, who 
were only to pay lawful reliefs and fines and be exempt 
from forced marriages of heiresses ; and to the people 
the laws of Edward the Confessor. It was easy to 
accept him as an English King, especially as his policy 
throughout was opposed to the worst side of feudal- 
ism; and though his reign was one of heavy taxation 
and grievous warfare, yet Tenchebrai was an English 
victory and his even-handed administration earned for 
him the title of the Lion of Justice. He was no ideal 
ruler of men, but luckily for England and the English, 
his particular interests agreed with the interests of the 
English nation, and so his English subjects gained 
from his rule. 

Unfortunately the loss of his son in the wreck of the 
White Ship, 1120, meant a disputed succession when he 
died. It was hardly likely that the feudal barons 
would consent io receive Henry’s daughter, Matilda, 
as their overlord; and her marriage to the Count of 


1 This Charter is the first of a series of documents which have 
an important place and meaning in English constitutional history. 
Each Charter is a legally binding instrument by which the King 
confers certain rights and privileges upon his subjects. William I 
had already granted a Charter to the citizens of London. 
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Anjou made matters still more difficult, for he was | 
disliked by the barons. Hence at Henry’s death, bis | 
favourite nephew, Stephen of Blois, a clever fighter 
of no political ability, became King, thanks to the 
' support of the barons and the exertions of his brother 
Henry, the Bishop of Winchester. It was the begin- 
ning of terrible days for the English folk, and their 
distresses continued for nineteen years. During this — 
time they tasted the horrors of undiluted feudalism ; 
for anarchy reigned supreme. Nor were the barons 
anxious to restore order, for to them it was a period 
of pillage and plunder, of robbery and murder. Matilda 
and Stephen became pawns in a game of civil war, 
from which the barons gained everything ; and the old 
English chronicler has left us a terrible picture of the 
evils of the time. ‘‘ The barons filled the land full 
of castles, and the castles with devils and evil men. 
Then they took all those they deemed had any goods, 
peasant men and women, and tortured them with 
tortures unspeakable. They hung them up by the 
thumbs, or by the head, and fastened fires upon their 
feet, they put knotted strings about their heads, and 
twisted them until they went into the brain... . 
Many thousands they slew with hunger. . . . The 
bishops and clergy were ever cursing them, but they 
cared nothing for that, for they were all accursed and 
forsworn. However a man tilled, the earth brought 
forth no corn, for the land was all ruined by such deeds 
and men said openly that Christ slept and His saints. 
Such and more than we can say we suffered nineteen 
winters for our sins.”’ 

In this terrible period the English learned as never 
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before the advantages of that strong centralised 
system of government which alone had been able to 
keep the barons in check, and there was great relief 
when an agreement was reached at Wallingford in 
1153, by which Stephen was recognised as the reigning 
King, and Matilda’s son Henry, a youth of twenty, as 
his heir and successor. The death of Stephen's son, 
Eustacé, had made this solution possible, and within a 
year of its ratification Stephen died and Henry suc- 
ceeded to the throne. . 


(v) The Manortal System and Village Life 


We have spoken already of feudalism and its 
development in England under the Norman kings,' 
but mainly in connection with the obligation of 
military service on which it rested. In actual fact, 
however, it included much more than merely the 
privileges and obligations of the feudal warrior, 
important as these were, for the whole social organisa- 
tion of rural England in all its details rested upon a 
basis of feudalism. Land was the chief source of 
wealth in medieval England and agriculture the chief 
occupation of the people. The great feudal nobles 
were the possessors of large landed estates, and their 
power and importance depended very largely upon tlte 
nature and extent of these possessions. 

The whole of the country was divided into these 
large landed estates long before the days of the Norman 
Conquest. Some of them were held by the king, for 
. the king was expected “ to live of his own,” some by 
the tenants-in-chief, some by the mesne-tenants, and 

1 Compare page 65. 
6 
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‘so on down the social scale. The ultimate unit of © 
subdivision was the manor, which was the smallest — 
division of land for purposes of taxation. In earlier 
Saxon times the township, with its town-moot, had 
« been the ultimate unit of administration, and when the 
Church was established on an organised basis, the town- 
ship was naturally taken as the unit for ecclesiastical 
administration also, and the boundaries of the parish 
were therefore made to correspond with those of the 
township. But with the development of feudalism 
the township was often transformed into the manor, 
and the town-moot gave way to the manorial court. 
Hence manor, township, and parish would in many 
cases cover the same area, though a large parish might 
contain more than one manor, or vice versa. From the 
‘national standpoint, we may thus think of the manor 
as the holding of some important personage, and as 
such under his control, and paying through him its 
due proportion of the taxation of the country ; from 
the local standpoint, we may think of it as one of a 
large number of areas each of which was worked by 
its inhabitants in much the same way. 

Each manor, then, was under the control of its 
overlord, who might be king, or earl, or bishop, or 
abbot, or knight, as the case might be. Any greater 
baron would be the possessor of a number of these 
manors, and with his company of retainers and servants, 
would travel from one to another, as the year went on, — 
to eat up the produce of each in turn. Monastic 
manors would send their produce to the monastery 
for the use of the monks; the clergy of a cathedral — 
would be provided for by produce from manors asso- | 
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ciated with the cathedral. The land of the manor was 
divided into three portions: one part, the demesne, 
was retained by the lord of the manor for his own house- 
hold requirements ; another portion, the glebe, helped 
to provide for the requirements of the parish priest; 
and the remainder belonged to the villagers, of whom 
there were several grades or classes in each village. 
The lord of the manor might be present in person and 
reside in the manor-house, or he might be represented 
bya steward, who managed the manor for him. Under 


WORKING ON THE LAND IN JANUARY. 


This and the two following pictures show us agricultural work in a manorial village 
in the eleventh century. The men are ploughing and sowing. 


him was a bailiff, who was responsible for the work- 
ing of the lord’s share of the land, and other servants. 
Next in social rank to the overlord was the priest, 
who had some of the land, and received also from the 
villagers a tithe of their produce. The villagers 
might include some freemen, especially if the manor 
was in Danelaw, but the majority of the village folk 
would be serfs of different grades—that is, they were 
families who held a certain amount of land in the 
village, but were “tied to the soil,’ so that they could 
not leave the village or change their lot in life in any 
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way without the lord’s consent ; and if the manor were 
sold or in other ways chansell owners, they were sold 
or transferred with it and passed into the possession of 
the new overlord. In many villages there were also 
one or more slaves. 

The whole of the land of the village, outside the 
lord’s demesne, consisted usually of three portions : 
an arable area suited for ploughing, a large area of 
grassland (the common) suited for pasture, and waste 
and woodland on which animals could feed, and from 
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ON THE LAND IN JULY. HAY-MAKING. 
These pictures are taken from an Early English Calendar of the eleventh century. 


which wood and turf, and possibly peat, could be 
obtained. The arable land was divided into strips, 
usually a furlong (furrowlong) in length, and one or 
two rods wide. These strips were separated length- 
wise by a narrow strip or balk of unp oughed land, 
while at the ends were pieces of unploughed ground 
—headlands they were called—which served as spaces 
on which to turn the plough, and as roids by which 
carts or wagons could be brought to the different 
strips. Each villager possessed a number of these 
strips; some belonged to the lord of the manor, some 


to the priest, some to the freemen and serfs of the 


village. A serf, holding about thirty acres, was usually © 
termed a villein: there were also holders of only five — 
or six acres who were called borders or cottars. The © 
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‘holders paid for their strips and for the protection — 


afforded them by their overlord by work on his portion 
of the land, and by payments of corn, eggs, honey, 
and other products of their holdings. The work on 
the lord’s holding was done partly on one or more 
days in each week throughout the year (this was 
termed week-work), and partly on a number of days 
in each year at busy seasons when much agricultural 


work was necessary, such as times of carting, plough- — 


ing, or harvesting (this was known as boon-work). 
Tools were poor and work was slow, and one man’s 
strips were widely scattered over the manor, so that 
one person should not have all the good land and 
another all the bad. Hence it was usually only pos- 
sible to cultivate about two-thirds of the arable land 
in any given year, and so one-third was left fallow—a 
useful provision, for very little attention was paid to 
manuring, and the year’s rest allowed the ground 
some time for recovery from the preceding crops. 
It also helped in the scheme of rotation of crops, which 
was a threefold rotation of wheat or rye, then barley 
or oats, then fallow ; the fallow land could be worked 
over in the summertime, and so be ready to receive 
the wheat which was sown in the autumn, while last 
year’s wheat land could be worked in the following 
spring and receive the spring-sown oats and barley. 
All the villagers kept oxen for ploughing and carting, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, and bees. They all had grazing 
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rights on the common pasture-land, and turned their 
animals out daily for this purpose. A small portion of 
the land was set aside for hay, but very little winter 
food for the animals was grown, and each autumn 
the excess cattle were killed and the meat obtained” 
was salted down for winter use. 

There were no permanent hedges dividing the land 
into separate fields as is the case nowadays; all the 
land was open field, and where divisions were neces- 
sary, as around the cultivated arable land, fences 
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GATHERING THE HARVEST IN AUGUST. 
The Calendar had a page to each month, and one of these drawings appeared at the 
bottom of each page and referred to the work of that particular month. 


were used. These fences could be removed after the 
harvest had been gathered in, and the land thus 
opened out, with its grassy balks and headlands, 
became for the time being additional pasture-land 
over which the cattle could roam and which they 
helped to manure. Few, if any, villeins possessed 
enough oxen for the usual ploughing-team of eight ; 
many of them only possessed shares in a plough. 
Hence the work done was of a co-operative nature, 
one sharing with another and taking his turn in the 
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use of the oxen and the plough. The lord of the 
manor could command the services of oxen and wagon 
and plough, as well as the services of their owners. 

It was a very poor system of farming, and served 
‘only for the production of food and clothing for the 
villein and his family; and it tended to get worse 
rather than to improve as time went on. For the 
land was never changed from arable to pasture or vice 
versa, and with insufficient manuring became less, 
rather than more, productive, while there was little 
incentive to improvement in a system which left 
each man’s land at the mercy of his neighbour’s weeds, 
and each man’s cattlerunning the risk of disease caught 
from the cattle of a careless neighbour, for the cattle 
all fed together on the common pasture-land. Pestilence 
came and destroyed large numbers of cattle on many | 
occasions. 

Besides the steward and bailiff, there were other 
officers of inferior rank who had special duties to per- 
form. Thus the hayward was associated with the 
care of the hay, the woodward with the forest-land, 
the swineherd with the pigs which formed a large 
portion of the animal possessions of the villagers, the 
shepherd, and so on. 

All the people lived near one another in small 
houses around the village green. The Celtic people 
were scattered over the countryside in family groups ; 
the Saxons formed village communities. It is easy to 
distinguish on the map the Celtic areas with their 
widely spread hamlets dotted everywhere over the 
countryside, from the Saxon areas with their larger 
and more widely separated villages. A villein’s hut 
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was a very poor residence indeed. It stood in its own 
separate ground, with garden and orchard and farm- 
yard attached. It had only one living-room, with a 
fire in the centre of the floor, and a hole in the thatched 
roof above to serve as smoke exit. The cattle were’ 


COUNTRYMEN. Photo by Special Press. 
These figures are taken from manuscripts of the eleventh century. Two of the men are 


shepherds, the third a woodman. Note especially the method of crossgarteting 
used to cover the legs, their hoods, and dress generally. 


kept under the same roof-tree, and their stalls were 
divided from the house place by a party-wall. There 
was very little furniture; the window was a hole 
‘which could be closed by means of a shutter when 


necessary, and when the door was open the pigs and 
dogs and poultry roamed in and out at will. 
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But the medizval serf spent but little of his time 
inthe house. His wretchedly poor farming implements 


and his widely scattered strips made his work last 


from sunrise to sunset, and the work was shared by 
wife and children, while the little ones who were too ~ 


small to work were carried out to the open fields to 


be looked after there in the intervals of labour. When 
the villein was at work on his overlord’s strips his 
own land was worked by his wife, who was always 
free from servile labour. It was a hard and monoto- 
nous life, without any change, save the rest that 
came on the holy-days and church festivals generally. 
A clever boy might escape from it by becoming a 
priest, but this only with his lord’s consent, or he might 
run away from it and seek his fortunes elsewhere. 
But even then, it was within the right of the lord of 
the manor to follow after and recapture him if he 
could; though if the runaway could avoid detection 
for more than a year he was then free and could no 
longer be made a serf. 


EXERCISES 


1. Try to find the extract from Domesday Book that 
refers to your own district. [You may be able to finda 
translation of this in a local history or guide book, or ina 
translated copy of Domesday Book. ] 

2. Make a list of words which suggest that the relation 
between the Norman and the Englishman was one of 


master and man: ¢.g. Norman mution but English sheep. 


F table ,, English board. 
3. Make models in plasticine or some other medium of 
(a) a Norman keep, or (b) a villein’s house, or (c) of the 
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various farming implements shown in the pictures on pages 
84, 85, and 87. 

4. Write an account of a day in the life of a boy or girl 
living in an English Manor in the eleventh century. [You 
- may choose the season of the year you prefer. | 

5. Use the Plan of a manor on page 83 to make a model 
of an early English village and its surroundings. 

6. Say what you can about the dress of the people during 
the Norman period, using the pictures in this chapter 
as.sources of information. [You may illustrate your 
answer. | 

7, Write an account of the life of a Norman baron in the 
days of Stephen. 


CHAPTER IV 
Henry II and his Sons 


(i) Restoration of Law and Order . 


THE HOUSE OF ANJOU 


Henry II (1154-1189) 
- m., 
Eleanor of Aquitaine 


Henry RicHArRDI_ Geoffrey JOHN Three daughters 
d. 1183 1189-1199 d. 1186 I1g9g—1216 

m. Constance 

of Brittany 


(ff. page 104) 
| | 


Arthur, Henry III Eleanor Two 


Duke of Brittany 1216-1272 m. other 
(murdered by John) (continued Simon de__ children 
d. 1203 on Montfort 
page 117) 


THE anarchy which had marked the reign of Stephen 


came to a speedy termination with the accession of 
Henry II. For sixty years Henry and his sons ruled 
England, and the period is one of the most important 
in the early history of our island, for not only was the 


lawlessness of the reign of Stephen checked, but 
_ before the end of the period the nation had made 


some important steps along the path of self govern- 
ment. The Norman kings had used the baronage as a 
93 
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means of conquering the English people; Henry II, 
following in the footsteps of his grandfather, Henry IZ 
used the English people to check the powers of the 
barons; in the reign of his grandson, Henry III, the 
‘ barons and people were making common cause against 
the tyranny of the King. The kings are still foreigners; 
French is the language that they and their nobles use; _ 
their interests are in many ways more continental 
than English, and they are often absorbed in the task 
of holding together a large continental dominion ; 
but all the time the mixing of the people goes steadily 
on, untilit becomes impossible to distinguish Norman 
from English; and when disaster destroys the con- 
tinental domain and the rulers have to rely upon the 
English people, all become English in race and hopes 
and aspirations. 

The marriage of Matilda, the daughter of Henry I, 
with the Count of Anjou had given to the Norman 
blood of the Conqueror a notable addition. These 
Angevin or Plantagenet counts, who ruled a fair 
inheritance right in the heart of France, were descended 
from arace of soldier counts, famous for their prowess 
as fighters and their cunning as self-seeking statesmen, 
and not less for the bitterness and ferocity of their 
temper and the magnitude of their crimes. The first 
of these Angevins to rule over England was a man of 
real ability, combined with unbounded energy. Henry 
II was never happy except at work of some kind or 
other, capable of enduring mental and bodily fatigue 
for long periods together, a peculiar mixture of caution 
and daring, unscrupulous in pursuit of his ends, but 
filled with a love of order and justice, and wise enough 
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to see that the well-being of the nation coincided with 
his own. A practical rather than an imaginative man, 
he was quick to realise that the methods of his grand- 
father were the best for his times, and to follow them 
out much more completely than Henry I had done. ” 

_ At the same time he was possessed of the terrible 
temper of the Angevin counts; in his passion he 
raved like a madman, and even rolled on the floor 
biting at the rushes with which it was strewn ; and in 
these bursts of rage sometimes giving utterance to 
sayings for which he would afterwards be called upon 
to repent. : 

He came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and commenced at once to restore order in the realm, 
Both clergy and barons had gained much liberty at 
the expense of the State during Stephen’s reign, and it 
was the King’s task to bring back that overlordship 
which had belonged to the crown under William I and 
Henry I. His first efforts were directed towards 
lessening the barons’ power. The Flemish mercenaries 
introduced by Stephen were sent out of the country ; 
the castles the barons had built without permission 
were confiscated to the King or were destroyed; the 
royal estates which had been handed over to the 
partisans of Stephen were recovered, so far as was 
possible. All this was useful and necessary, but Henry 
was also anxious to avoid any feudal anarchy in the 
future, and so he did much more. He restored the law 
courts and methods of justice of Henry I, and gave 
-his barons a greater share in government by calling 
meetings of the Magnum Concilium more frequently, 

though in his administration he preferred to use 
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persons of lower rank than the barons, so as to prevent 
the baronage becoming too prominent in the govern- 
ment of the State. More important still in its effect 
on feudalism was his introduction of scutage, or shield 
“money. By this he allowed his barons to replace their 
feudal military service by an equivalent money pay- 
ment; and he was able to utilise the money so 
obtained in hiring mercenary soldiers to fight for him 
in his continental wars, or even to turn against rebel- 
lious barons if necessary. 

His attempt to lessen the power of the clergy in 
the land was not so successful. In the evil days of 
Stephen the Church had gained much power. The 
clergy had stood for law and order, and the ecclesias- 
tical courts had administered justice wisely and merci- 
fully in the midst of anarchy and rapine. At the same 
time these courts had also managed to extend the 
power of trying ecclesiastical cases granted to them by 
William I to cover all offences in which clerics were 
concerned. A clerk at this time meant, not only the 
priest qualified to serve at the altar, but all the mass 
of persons who had taken holy vows of any kind, all 
the manifold helpers and servants associated with 
church or monastery; all, in fact, who could read 
Latin. Unfortunately the punishment of criminals in 
these ecclesiastical courts was lenient even in very 
serious offences; it was impossible in the clerical 
courts to punish murder by death, as could be done 
in the king’s courts, and very often the severest 
penalty inflicted was only suspension from the Church 
for a year or two. 

Henry was determined to regain control of these 
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offences. His suggestion was that the criminal should 
first be tried in the ecclesiastical court, and, if found 
guilty, should then be deprived of his clerical dignity, 
after which he would have to take his stand for trial 
as an ordinary layman in the royal court. But this 
was a time when the claims of the clergy were very 
high indeed throughout western Europe; they were 
insisting upon their separation, by virtue of their 
office, from that ordinary association with the State 
which was part of the life of the layman. They were 
claiming the right to pay only such taxes as they were 
willing to impose upon themselves; the right to be 
tried only by themselves in their own courts > and 
generally the right to be considered as a separate 
branch of the community. It was against these strong 
claims that Henry pitted himself. 

His first step in the struggle was to make his Chan- 
cellor, Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1162. Becket was a Londoner of Norman descent, the 
son of a London merchant, and he had been brought 
to the notice of Henry by Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The two had become firm friends during 
Becket’s Chancellorship, and Becket had acted much 
more as a man of the world than as a saintly ascetic. 
But when he became Archbishop he changed entirely, 
and the same narrow zeal, almost amounting to 
fanaticism, which he had shown in the service of the 
King, he now devoted to the service of the Church. 
He was essentially a man of one idea, and once that 
-idea had obtained possession of him, he might be 
expected almost to welcome martyrdom on its behalf. 

As events turned out, that martyrdom was to be his. 
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Within a year of his accepting the Archbishopric, 


there was a particularly bad case of leniency towards ~ 


a murderer in the ecclesiastical courts; and Henry 


issued from his hunting-lodge at Clarendon a series of — 


‘Constitutions, stating the position he took up in his 
relations with the Church, 1164. These Constitutions 
stated ‘‘ that clergymen charged with criminal offences 
should be tried in the civil courts; that no clergyman 
of high rank should leave the country without the 
King’s consent; that clergy as well as baronage 
should be subject to feudal burdens; that no appeal 
should be made to the Pope without the King’s con- 
sent: that no tenant-in-chief should be excom- 
municated without the King’s knowledge and consent ; 
and that election to high offices in the Church should 
be made in the King’s Chapel, and the person elected 
do homage to the King.’’ It was an attempt to bring 
back the relations between Church and King to the 
position they had occupied at the time of William I 
and Henry I, and the moment seemed not unfavour- 
able for Henry’s attempt. 

The struggle for power between rulers and popes 
was going on throughout the whole of Christendom ; 
the Pope, Alexander III, was at this time engaged 
in a contest with the great German Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, and was therefore by no means anxious 
to add to his difficulties by a quarrel with Henry. 
When, therefore, Henry put forward his new Constitu- 
tions, based as they were upon what had been the 
English custom in these matters in the days of the 
Norman kings, the bishops and clergy and the Pope 
himself advised Becket to agree, and Becket did so. 
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THE FOUR KNIGHTS ATTACK BECKET. 
This picture is from a manusc ript of the twelfth century. Note the drawing of the altar, 


‘and of the cathedral in the background. Compare the shields, armour, etc., of the 
knights with the pictures on pages 44, 45, and 61. 
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But he had no sooner given his sanction than he | 


repented that any deed of his should weaken the power 
of the Church in the land; and he may well have 
felt that the power of the Church alone was able to 
save the world from anarchy. But the one-time 
friends, Henry and Becket, had already quarrelled 
on other matters connected with his priestly office ; 
and now Henry pursued Becket with all the Angevin 
malice and hatred, and he was forced to go into exile. 

For six years he remained abroad, until the Pope 
had cleared up his troubles with Barbarossa, and was 
able to interfere in this dispute. Through his interven- 
tion a peace was patched up between King and Arch- 
bishop, and Thomas returned to Canterbury. His 
return was soon followed by a series of outrageous acts 
upon his part, which were well calculated to rouse the 
wrath of the King. In his absence the Archbishop of 
York had crowned Henry’s eldest son, whom the 
King wished to act as ruler jointly with him, either 
because he wanted to initiate the youth into the cares 
and responsibilities of kingship before his own death, 
or more probably because he feared that he himself 
might at any time be placed under the Church’s ban 
and excommunicated. Thomas now excommunicated 
the Archbishop for usurping his function during his 
exile, and in this and in other ways acted in a very 
high-handed fashion. The King was in Normandy 
at the time, and when he heard what Becket was doing, 
burst out into uncontrolled wrath. His outburst was 
taken by four of his knights, who had their own 
quarrel with Becket, as sufficient to warrant their 
murdering Becket. They passed over to England, and 
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on December 29th, 1170, the deed was done in the north 
transept of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Becket was indeed fortunate in his death. The 
martyrdom and canonisation he had longed for in the 
last years of his life were now his. All Europe was 
aghast when the deed became known, and soon people 
regarded him as a martyred saint. His tomb became 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in Europe, 
and thousands of persons visited it year by year. 
Henry’s struggle against the Church came to an abrupt 


termination, and he himself went to Ireland to fight 


for the subjection of the Irish Church to the Papal See. 
After a time he was able to return, and after submit- 
ting to scourging at the hands of the monks of Canter- 
bury, received absolution for his offence at the hands of 
the Pope. But Becket’s death prevented him from 
gaining that control over the clergy which he desired, 
though he was strong enough to prevent the loss of 
much power to the Church. Throughout his reign, 


_ indeed, his Constitutions of Clarendon were observed 


for the most part in England, and it was left for his 
unworthy son, John, to subject the English Church 
completely to Papal control, as we shall see. 

It was Henry’s gift of settled government that was 
his great gift to England. Allsections of the community 
were taught the advantages of lawful control, and that 
the lesson was not lost upon the barons themselves 
succeeding reigns were to prove. Henry’s love of order, 
too, was made to serve his purpose as a ruler, for he 


_ was anxious above all things to lessen the power of 


the nobles, and in order to do this had to consider 
the welfare and safety of the Commons, and so to give 
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them orderly government and protection. We have 
seen already some of the measures he took to lessen 

the baronial power; there were other measures, too, ~ 
associated with the administration of justice in the 

realm, which acted in the same direction. He con- 
tinued the old English system of local government in 

hundred and shire, and combined these older methods 

with his new ideas of centralised government. He 

found that the sheriffs, who had been in Norman 

times the King’s representatives in the counties, were 

now acting very much in their own interests, and so he 

dismissed them and replaced them by new sheriffs 

from his own household, who might be counted upon 

to serve him well. He commenced to form a civil 

service of persons outside the ranks of the baronage, 

persons on whom he could rely, and he began also to 

subdivide the functions of the Curia Regis in the 
interests of efficiency. 

He restored the itinerant justices of Henry I, and 
increased their duties and powers. By the Assize of 
Clarendon, 1166, these judges were to go on circuit 
and hold assizes in every shire, and twelve duly quali- | 
fied men in each hundred, and four in each township 
of the shire, were to be prepared to declare on oath 
before these judges the names of all criminals awaiting — 
trial in their respective districts. These oath-taking 
persons were termed a Jury of Presentment—they sur- 
vive to-day in our Grand Jury system. The method of - 
trial was still the ordeal, but Henry did all in his power . 
to discourage it, and it was abolished by a Church 
Council in 1215. With its abolition there came into 
existence the beginnings of our modern English system 
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of trial by jury, in the form of a second jury, whose 
duty it was to consider the guilt or innocence of the 
persons charged by the Jury of Presentment. It had 
been the custom for some time past to use the services 
of persons on oath, especially as witnesses and sources 
of information. Thus in the Domesday inquest the 
information was obtained from the older inhabitants 
of each manor in this way. At first, therefore, jurymen 
were chosen because they knew all about the case; 
as time went on they were chosen to act as impartial 
judges of the case. The justices employed were skilled 
persons trained in the law, and when on circuit it 
was also their-duty to look into the general administra- 
tion of the county, the work of the sheriffs, the system 
of taxation, and so on; and in all these ways the royal 
power was increased throughout the country. 
Financial affairs particularly occupied the attention 
of the King and his ministers. Danegeld was replaced | 
by a tax on land; feudal dues were carefully collected ; 
in 118r came a new form of tax in the shape of a levy 
upon each man’s personal property, and as this tax 
was first collected as an aid to the Crusade for the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens, it was known 
as the Saladin Tithe. Another important measure 
which marks both his trust in the commons and his 
distrust of the barons was Henry’s reorganisation of 
the fyrd, or national militia. Up to this time only the 
free landowners had been expected to serve in these 
_ arrays, but in 1181 an Assize of Arms completely 
- reorganised the fyrd and made all freeholders, how- 
ever poor, and townsmen of a certain income, share 
in the array if called upon by the sheriff as leader, 
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and provide for themselves fitting equipment for the 
purpose. It was also possible for him at any time © 


to use the money received from scutage to hire soldiers, 
English and foreign, to fight for him. 


(ii) Henry’s Continental Dominions 


All this work, we must remember, was performed 
by a man who held also a great continental domain, 
which demanded his presence continually upon the 
Continent. From his mother he had _ inherited 
Normandy and Maine; from his father Touraine and 
Anjou; by his marriage with Eleanor of Guienne he 
gained Poitou, Saintonge, Limousin, Guienne, and 
Gascony, and had claims also on Toulouse ; the mar- 
riage of his son Geoffrey to Constance of Brittany 
gave him control of Brittany. His importance as a 
continental ruler is seen also in the marriage of his 
daughters into the royal houses of Saxony, Castile, 
and Sicily. But these continental dominions were a 
constant source of trouble to him. He held more 
territory in France than Louis VII himself did, and 
the French King was constantly endeavouring to assert 
himself at Henry’s expense. In this contest Louis, and 
still more his successor, Philip Augustus, were helped 
by Henry’s own sons; it was characteristic of the 
Angevins that their worst foes were those of their own 
household ; and in this instance the sons were made 
worse by the conduct of their mother, who goaded 
them on to rebellion. The year 1173 was one of great 
difficulty, for Henry had to face a rising under his 
own son Henry, in France, a rebellion of the English 
barons, and an invasion of the North of England by the 
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Scots. Yet, with the help of his English subjects, he 
subdued the whole of his opponents in the space of 
one year, and then treated the rebels with conspicuous 
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leniency, only to suffer again from filial ingratitude 
in succeeding years, until at last, worn out with the 
ingratitude of his sons, he died in 1189. 

Henry continued the Norman policy of interference 
in the other portions of the British Isles, with the hope 
of extending his dominions over the whole area. 
He campaigned in Wales, but with little result, for 
the Welsh retired quickly to the mountain fastnesses 
of Snowdonia, where it was impossible to fight them 
with much chance of success. But the princes were 
willing to acknowledge a nominal overlordship ; and 
in Henry’s reign the Church in Wales accepted the 
control of Canterbury, a step in the direction of 
national assimilation. In Scotland he compelled 
Malcolm to surrender all the advantages his predecessor 
had gained in the evil days of Stephen’s rule; anda 
lucky capture of William the Lion in 1173, when the 
Scots invaded England as part of a general rising 
against Henry, enabled him to dictate terms, which 
made the Scottish King recognise Henry as overlord 
of Scotland. 

Thanks to a Bull of the one English Pope, Adrian IV, 
Ireland too came under Henry’s nominal control. 
The early days of Celtic greatness had passed away, 
and Ireland was suffering from that fatal tribal 
disunion which ever prevented the Celtic communities 
from becoming united as a nation. Chief warred with 
chief, and soon desired to enlist the aid of Norman 
fighting men. At length, one Dermot sought aid of 
Henry, and was permitted by the King to enlist the 
help of such of the Norman adventurers of South 
Wales as were willing to give their services. Hence 
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in 1166, Richard of Clare, or Strongbow as he was 
called, went to Ireland on Dermot’s behalf, restored 
him to his position, married his daughter, and on Der- 
mot’s death succeeded to his kingdom. Other adven- 
turers also were carving out domains for themselves, 
and it was advisable for Henry to go to Ireland and 
assert his overlordship over them. He did this in 1171, 
and was recognised as Lord of Ireland, though Norman 
power and Norman control extended only along the 
east coast around Wexford and Dublin, the area of 
the English pale. The most important result of Henry’s 
visit and the English conquest was that the Irish Church 
now recognised the Papal supremacy and so became 
connected with the rest of Christendom. 


(iii) The Crusades 


One of the last public acts of Henry’s life had 
been his association with a projected Crusade to the 
Holy Land to recover Jerusalem from the Saracens, 
and most of the period of rule of his son and successor, 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, was also associated with this 
project. Richard had few of the great qualities of a 
ruler that his father had possessed; he was a typical 
feudal baron of the fighting kind, happy in war and 
tournament, and thought. of his subjects only or 
chiefly as fitted to provide him with the money he 
wanted for fighting purposes. To such an one the call 
of the Crusade was well-nigh irresistible. For cen- 
turies the Holy Land had been the scene of continual 
pilgrimages of Christians from western Europe anxious 
to visit the places associated with our Lord’s life on 
earth, especially as this was the most meritorious and 
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efficacious of all pilgrimages. Until the country had 
passed under the control of the Turks, most of the 
Mohammedan rulers had placed no very serious 
obstacles in the way of these pilgrimages ; now the 
pilgrims were beaten and plundered. At last Peter 
the Hermit, who had lived some years in the Holy 
Land, was roused by the sufferings of the pilgrims and 
came to western Europe, where he preached about the 
pilgrims’ woes and the necessity of recovering the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidel. His cause was sup- 
ported by Pope Urban II, who saw in such an expedi- 
tion an increase of Papal power in Christendom, and 
the opportunity of turning against a foreign foe the 
almost continual strife of baron against baron. Ata 
great council held at Clermont, 1096, the people, carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, shouted ‘‘ Deus 
vult!’’ (God wills it), and a Crusade was undertaken. 
It was so called because each of the supporters of the 
struggle wore on his left arm a coloured cross, in 
token of the vow he had taken to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Turk. For nearly two hundred 
years (1096-1270) the Crusades continued, with but 
little success, and with complete failure in the end. 
Many persons engaged in the quest, and from very 
mixed motives: some from religious feeling, others 
from a love of adventure, others, again, from hope of 
plunder, others, perhaps, because the conditions of life 
at this time in many parts of western Europe were 
very wretched. France was the country which sent 
out most crusaders ; England, possibly because con- 
ditions of life there were above the average, shared 
but little in these campaigns. Robert of Normandy 
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joined the First Crusade, 1096, and Prince Edward the 
seventh and last, 1270 ; but the Englishman who gave 
up most to the Crusades was Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
the chief protagonist of the Third Crusade. He 
shared this Crusade with Philip Il of France and 
Leopold of Austria ; and in this, as in almost all the 
crusading expeditions, it was largely the quarrels and 
jealousies of the Christian leaders which prevented 
the Crusade from being a success. 

The immediate cause of the Third Crusade was the 
capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, and Richard 
started on the expedition for its recovery in I190. 
Although he Succeeded in capturing Acre in the follow- 
ing year, he found Jerusalem too strong to be attacked 
successfully, and in 1192 made a three years’ truce 
with Saladin. Returning overland, he was captured 
by Leopold of Austria, and held to ransom by the 
Emperor, Leopold’s feudal overlord. His ransom cost 
the English a hundred thousand marks, more than 
twice the yearly revenue of the Crown at this time. 

But although the Crusades failed in their immediate 
object, they were not without considerable influence 
upon the people of western Europe. They helped in 
the development of commercial intercourse between 
the West and the East, and introduced to the European 
peoples many of the luxuries of Eastern climes. There 
was also something for the chivalry of the West to 
learn from the manners and customs of the Moham- 
medan East, and chivalry gained in consequence. 
The power of the Church was increased during the 
absence of the feudal barons on the Crusades ; in the 
same way the towns gained in power, for barons who 
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wished to share in the Crusades were willing to sell 
their feudal rights to the townsfolk in return for money 
with which to equip themselves and their retainers 
for the fight. Richard, indeed, was willing to sell 
almost anything to get the money he needed; “‘ he 
would have sold London itself, could he have found 
a rich enough buyer.’’ He sold the office of Justiciar, 
and any other office that people would buy; he 
destroyed all his father’s work in Scotland by selling 
to William the Lion all the rights Henry had gained 
from him, though we must remember that the result 
was peace and friendship between England and Scot- 
land for several years. 


(iv) Struggle for Self-government 


It was indeed from the follies of Richard and still 
more from the follies and worse of his brother and 
successor, John, that the English people were able 
to move along the path of freedom to still greater 
gains of self-government. The follies and weaknesses 
of their rulers have on more than one occasion proved 
beneficial to the English people, and this was particu- 
larly true of Richard and John. Richard’s willingness 
to sell his rights to all and sundry in return for money 
for his wars enabled many towns to buy from him 
their rights of self-government. His absence from 
England—he spent only ten months of his ten years’ 
reign in the country—left the Kingdom in the hands 
of Justiciars who had not “ the divinity that doth hedge 
a king,’’ and so were liable to meet with opposition from: 
barons and commoners in defence of their rights ; 
while the Justiciars themselves carried on the tradi- 
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tions of good government of Henry II in which they 
had been trained. 

The first Justiciar, William Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, bought the post from Richard, and was forced 
at last to leave the country because of his extortions ; 
the third, Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was a capable administrator, who defended the country 
against the intrigues of John. An important departure 
under him was the practice of appointing members of 
the shire courts, chosen by the election of the members 
themselves, to carry out certain tasks which had 
formerly been undertaken by the sheriffs or by persons 
chosen by them. In this way the principle of electing 
representatives for definite objects came into the 
shire court; it was a principle capable of very 
important developments. Juries, too, were chosen in 
the counties to deal with the assessment of the taxes 
of the county—another very important departure. 

But it was from John, the worst of all English 
kings, that the greatest gains came. His evil life, his 
tyranny, and his exactions made it necessary for all 
sections of the community, clergy, barons, and com- 
mons, to unite against him. John’s reign, indeed, is 
one long story of energy and cleverness continually 
put to wrong purposes. His skill as a general was very 
great, yet by wasted opportunities he lost Normandy 
in 1203, and most of the other possessions in France 
in the next year. His constant requests for money, 
the murder of his nephew Arthur, who had been made 
- Duke of Brittany, and his general evil-doing made the 
barons refuse to form an army to fight overseas for 
the recovery of Normandy, 1205; and Philip of 
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France, John’s feudal overlord, seized every oppor- 4 
tunity he could of fomenting trouble against him. 
Far more formidable as an opponent was Pope 
Innocent III, one of the greatest men who have ever 
held the Papal See, and one who never missed an 
opportunity of asserting the importance of his office 
and his superiority over temporal rulers. A quarrel 
between John and the monks of Canterbury over the 


appointment of a new Archbishop on the death of © 


Hubert Walter gave Innocent an opportunity to 
interfere. John and some of the monks nominated 
one person, and the rest of the monks another, and 
both appealed to Rome. The Pope settled the matter 
by putting aside both nominees, and appointing a 
third person, Stephen Langton, an English cardinal at 
Rome, to the vacant Archbishopric. Langton was 
undoubtedly an ideal man for the post, but John 
naturally objected to the power the Pope was assum- 
ing, and refused to recognise the new Archbishop. 
Innocent’s reply was to place England under an 
interdict,! 1207 ; when this failed, he excommunicated 
John in 1209 ; and at last, 1212, declared him deposed 
and offered the crown to Louis, the son of the King 
of France. This so frightened the King, whose con- 
duct had left him without any helper whom he could 
trust, that he submitted completely to the Pope, 
acknowledged Stephen Langton as Archbishop, and 
even went so far as to hand over the kingdom to the 
Pope and receive it back from him as the Pope’s 
vassal, 1213. In the next year he formed an alliance 
with the German Emperor and the Flemings to break 


1 See pages 177 and 178. 
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the power of France. But his allies were badly beaten 
at Bouvines, and though John himself had been 
campaigning successfully in the south of France, the 
victory of Bouvines left it possible for Philip to con- 
centrate his forces against John and recover all that 
John had won. The King returned home in anger, 
and began to threaten the barons, who had refused to 
join in his French expedition. All sections of the 
English people were now thoroughly disgusted with 
him, and were ready to unite to resist his threats 
and his demands. They were fortunate in possessing 
a splendid leader in the person of Stephen Langton. 
It is one of the first combinations of the English 
people in resistance to a tyrannous king, and we must 
notice that there was no desire on the part of the com- 
munity to demand anything but what they considered 
their undoubted rights and privileges as a people ; 
they did not ask for new benefits, but only for a 
confirmation of the privileges granted them by the 
Charter of Henry I. The result of their efforts was that 
John gave way under threat of war, and agreed to grant 
them what they asked. Their demands were formu- 
lated in a Charter, which is always spoken of as the 
Great Charter (Magna Carta). Succeeding generations 
were always ready to look upon this charter as the 
groundwork of their liberties, and its violation as the 
cause of all their woes. In reality it was a restatement 
of the laws and customs of the realm, and not a 
demand for new principles or new liberties, and it 
. was framed largely in the interests of the barons, 
though other classes in the community gained also 
from its provisions. The Church was confirmed in all 
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her liberties, and gained freedom especially in the © 
matter of the election of bishops ; the baronage gained 
protection from the abuses associated with feudal 
service, feudal reliefs, wardships, marriages, etc., and 
the promise that no aids or scutage other than the 
recognised three ! should be imposed without the con- 
sent of the Common Council of the realm, and pro- 
vision was made that the Council should be a really 
representative one. London and the towns were to 
have their ancient liberties and customs; merchants 
were to be allowed to come and go freely, and weights 
and measures were to be uniform; there were restric- 
tions on the making of forests and the enforcement 
of the hated forest laws. 

Much more important to future times were certain 
general clauses which affected all freemen alike (there 
is little in Magna Carta for the serf), and were to be 
used by later generations as the basis of their struggle 
for political freedom. Such were the clauses which 
said that justice was not to be delayed, denied, or 
sold; that no free man was to be punished without 
trial by his peers or according to the law of the land; 
that unreasonable and oppressive fines should no longer 
be imposed and that fines should be proportionate to 
the offence. More important still, perhaps, was the 
method adopted to ensure that the charter should be 
observed. Twenty-five persons, twenty-four of them 
feudal barons and the twenty-fifth the Mayor of Lon- 
don, were empowered by the King to watch over its 
observance, and special powers were granted them for 
obtaining redress. 


1 Compare page 67. 
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John probably never intended to observe the 
Charter, for he at once began to collect an army of = 
mercenaries against the barons, and enlisted also the ~ 
aid of the Pope, who absolved him from his promise : 
to observe it. War broke out, and in despair the © 
barons offered the crown to the Dauphin of France, — 
who at once invaded England. But before the forces — 
could come to blows, John was dead, and England was _ 
freed from the worst king the land had ever known. __ 


EXERCISES 


1. Make drawings of the armour and weapons of the 
knights in the picture on page g9, and compare with those 
of the pictures on pages 44, 45,,and 61. Suggest what 
changes have taken place. 

2. Find out some of the stories that were told of the life 
and works of Saint Thomas of Canterbury. Can you find 
out anything about his shrine ? 

3. Make drawings of any of the people you think went on 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. 

4. Imagine that you are a person sent by the Pope to 
Henry II and Becket to make them friends again. Say 
what arguments you would use to each of them. 

5. Agroup of English men and women have just listened 
to a preacher who has told them about the sufferings of the 
pilgrims in the Holy Land, and has invited the men to join 
the Crusade. Recount the conversation which takes place 
among the members of the group. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Growth of Parliament 


(i) Simon de Montfort 
THE LATER PLANTAGENETS 


Henry II! 
1216-1272 
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EDWARD II Edmund 
1307-1327 Earl of Kent 

Epwarop III 
1327-1377 

Joan of Kent 
Edward the John of Gaunt Thomas of m. 
Black Prince Duke of Woodstock Black Prince 

Lancaster Duke of 
RICHARD II Gloucester 

1377-1399 Henry IV 
1399-1413 
HENRY V 
1413-1422 
Henry VI 
1422-1461 


(Continued on page 203) 


It was one thing to get John or his successors to agree 


to a Charter of Liberties; it was quite another to 
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compel them to keep the promises they had made, 


and for nearly a hundred years there was a struggle 
between king and people to see that the provisions of 
the Great Charter were properly observed. The only 
sure way of ensuring respect for its provisions was to 


have some body of persons who could complain when — 


they were violated, and see that its rights and privi- 
leges were enforced. The committee of twenty-five 
barons appointed at the time of Magna Carta was not 
a sufficiently representative body for this purpose ; 
what was wanted was a body that really represented 
the people, a body that might fairly be called a 
Parliament. 

John’s death helped very much, because he was 
succeeded by a child of only nine years of age, whose 
policy was in the hands of William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, who had been a wise and loyal servant of 
John, and was on the side of popular control. The 
French were soon forced out of the country, the Great 
Charter was renewed three times, though with certain 
alterations in its provisions which were in the interests 
of feudalism, and the nation settled down to some years 
of peace and quiet. 

Then in 1227 Henry III came of age and began to 
rule the land himself. He proved a very weak and 
extravagant King. He filled the Court with foreign 
nobles, the friends and relations of his wife, Eleanor 
of Provence, and thus roused the fierce opposition of 
the nobles ; he made one of these foreigners, Boniface 
of Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury ; he submitted to 
the demands of the Pope, who was raising money for 
his struggle with continental rulers; he allowed the 
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Pope to give many English church livings to Italian 
priests, who never left their homes in Italy; he 
interfered foolishly himself in continental affairs, and 
plunged deeper and deeper into debt in consequence. 

The result was that all sections of the English 
people were soon in opposition to him ; and when 
in 1258 he asked for one-third of the revenue of the 
kingdom for the Pope, there was a great outcry 
against him. The barons by this time had found a 
capable leader in Simon de Montfort, a young French- 
man, whose claim to the Earldom of Leicester had been 
recognised by the King. Simon had come to the Court 
and had married the King’s sister, but had quickly 
quarrelled with the King and especially with the 
Queen’s relatives at the Court and so had thrown in 
his lot with the barons who were opposing Henry. 
De Montfort was a man of noble life, a friend of all 
that was best in the England of his day, and a popular 
hero, whose conduct gained for him the title of Earl 
Simon the Righteous. 

We have seen that in Saxon times the King was 
in the habit of consulting a body of men known as 
the Witan, who were supposed to be chosen on the 
score of their wisdom; and that under the Normans 
there was a somewhat similar body known as the 
Great Council, and composed of the tenants-in-chief, 
which could be consulted by the King. On several 
occasions in the thirteenth century other persons had 
been called to consult with the barons on this Council, 
and their meetings were beginning to be termed Parlia- 
ments. Stephen Langton’s Council at St. Albans in 
1213, which started the demand for Magna Carta, 
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had been attended by Knights of the Shire, as repre- | 
sentatives of the people of the counties; Henry’s 
want of money had caused him in 1254 to call two 
knights from each county to share with the Council 
in deciding what monetary aid they were willing to 
give the King, the first occasion probably in which 
such representatives sat in a Great Council. 

Now in 1258 a Great Council refused to give the 
King any money until he had agreed to all their 
demands, chose twenty-four persons to draw up a 
statement of their grievances, and fixed a meeting of 
Parliament to take place at Oxford. This Mad Parlia- 
ment, as the King’s friends called it, appointed a 
Committee to reform the existing method of govern- 
ment. As a result of the efforts of this Committee, a 
Council of fifteen was established to advise the King 
in all public affairs, and control the actions of his 
ministers. The Council of fifteen was also to meet 
with a Committee of twelve persons three times every 
year, and the combined twenty-seven were to act 
as a Parliament to discuss the government of the 
land. In this way the King’s power was limited, the 
government became for the time being what we should 
term a limited monarchy, and the King was expected 
to rule according to the advice of the Council. One of 
the chief members of that Council was Simon de 
Montfort. But the King had no intention of submit- 
ting to any such restriction, and in 1263 the struggle 
became civil war. In an attempt to avert this the 
King of France was called in as arbitrator, and decided 
that Henry was not bound by the Provisions of Oxford, 
but was bound to observe Magna Carta. The barons 
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realised that Henry had already for some years been 

breaking the promises of the Charter, and was as 

little likely to keep them in future years. The only 
way of making him keep his promises seemed to be 
to compel him to do so, and war broke out. A battle 
followed at Lewes, 1264, in which the King’s forces 
were defeated by the superior generalship of de 
Montfort, and the King was compelled to accept the 
barons’ terms. A Parliament was summoned, to which 
there came four knights from each shire. It drew up 
a new constitution or form of government, according 
to which the King was to have a Council of nine 
advisers, all native Englishmen, to control his actions. 
But the King at once began to plot to set all this aside, 
and in 1265 de Montfort called another Parliament, 
to which he summoned barons, abbots, bishops, two 
knights from each shire, and in addition, and for the 
first time, two burghers from certain towns. It was 
not a truly representative Parliament, for de Mont- 
fort took care to call only those persons who favoured 
‘his cause; but it is important because these repre- 
sentatives of the towns are in it for the first time. 
Their presence shows us also that it was in the towns 
especially that de Montfort’s supporters were to be 
found. 

The barons could only agree so long as they were 
opposing the King; now they had gained control 
they began to quarrel among themselves, though 
Henry’s follies kept some of them still his enemies. 

- Meanwhile the control of the Royalist party was 
passing from Henry to his clever son, Edward. This 
Edward had been kept by the barons after Lewes 
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as a hostage for his father’s good conduct; but he ~ 
now escaped from his guards, raised a new army, ~ 
which included the barons who had deserted Simon, 3 
and defeated and killed Simon at the battle of Eves- © 
ham, 1265. The barons’ cause was lost, the Provisions 
of Oxford were destroyed, but Edward had promised 
that the country should be ruled according to the law, _ 
and the King now promised to observe the Charter : 
and to expel foreigners from the offices they held. — 
He had learned his lesson and the land remained 
peaceful for the remaining six years of his reign; so 
peaceful, that Edward became King without any 
question when his father died, although he was away 
on a Crusade at the time. 


(ii) The Parliaments of Edward I and his Successors 


This new, King, Edward I, is one of the really great 
kings of our country. He was very popular with the 
people, because he was English in appearance, with ~ 
tall and well-made body, and also English in name, 
the first king with an English name since the days of 
Harold. He made a good King, too, in the main, being © 
truthful and honest in most of his dealings; and he 
had learned from the struggles of his father’s reign 
that an English king could only succeed if he won 
the affections of his people, and was prepared to give 
them a share in governing the land. He was also a — 
great believer in good laws and government, and 
realised that these were what the country wanted; 
and so he set to work to carry out the ideas of Simon 
de Montfort and improve the laws and the Parliament. 

As time went on he became engaged in wars with 
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Scotland and Wales, and this meant that he required 
large sums of money with which to pay his soldiers. 
To get this money it was best to call a Parliament. 
The fact that the merchants of the towns were getting 
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A MEETING OF PARLIAMENT IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD I. 


This is a fifteenth-century picture and is probably the earliest representation ot a 
sitting of the House of Lords. Note the presence of Kings, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Lords, and Judges. Note also the coats of arms and the woolsacks. 


rich and could supply him with money made him 
look favourably on them, especially too as he was 
anxious to lessen the power of the nobility as much as 
possible and so was willing to increase the power of 
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the burgesses as a check to them. He therefore 
called a Parliament in 1295, which is often termed the 
Model Parliament, as it included representatives of all 
sections of the English nation—spiritual peers (arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots), lay peers, representatives 
of the clergy, two knights from each shire, two bur- 
gesses from each borough, and two citizens from each 
city. 

Two years later matters between Edward and his 
subjects reached a critical position. He was deeply 
involved in war in Scotland, France, and Wales, and 
required large supplies of money. He wished to cam- 
paign in Flanders himself, but to send the best of his 
barons to fight in the south of France. This the barons 
flatly refused to do, declaring that their only feudal 
obligation was to accompany him and not to go 
elsewhere. What made matters worse was that the 
Pope had issued a bull (usually known as Clericis 
Laicos) forbidding the clergy to pay any taxes without 
his consent. In desperation Edward seized the wool 
collected for exportation by the merchants at the 
ports, and only released it to them on payment of a 
greatly increased duty. 

There was, therefore, discontent among all these 
sections of the people; and Edward’s representatives 
in England, for the King himself was campaigning in 
Flanders, summoned a Parliament and agreed to con- 
firm the Charter, with added clauses to the effect that 
no aids or taxes should be levied but by the common 
consent of the realm, and for the common profit 
thereof, and that the new tax on wool should be 
removed. The King at Ghent approved of this 
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Confirmation of the Charters, a most important event, 
for the confirmation of Magna Carta by a king of the 
type of Edward I meant a real addition to its value. 

His son’s reign recalls the troubles of the reign of 
Henry III, for Edward Il was weak and foolish, idle 
and extravagant, and very much under the influence 
of favourites. His barons, therefore, seized the power 
from him, under the leadership of the King’s cousin, 
Thomas of Lancaster, and appointed Lords Ordainers 
to control his household and the Government, and 
though they were finally beaten at Boroughbridge 
and Lancaster executed, and a Parliament at York, 
1322, revoked the Ordinances under which they had 
controlled the King and the State, this Parliament 
declared that what concerned the whole realm must be 
treated of by a Parliament representing the whole 
realm, and thus established the principle of parlia- 
mentary representation. 

Under Edward III Parliament continued to increase 
its power, for the King was much occupied with wars 
with France, and his constant need of money to carry 
on these wars, and the necessity of having the support 
of the nation behind him, made him court the favour 
of Parliament. Parliament was now beginning to take 
its modern form; in 1322 it had separated into two 
parts, one part consisting of the Lords, spiritual and 
temporal, corresponding to our House of Lords, the 
other of the knights of the shires and the burgesses 
of the towns, corresponding to our House of Commons. 
In 1340 the King agreed that no charge or feudal aid 
should be imposed without the consent of Parliament. 
This is an important step forward, for Parliament has 
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now gained control of taxation, one of the three great 
points on which its power must rest and a means of 
obtaining the other two, for now it can make its sup- 
port of the King, by granting him supplies, dependent 
upon his willingness to agree with what they wish 
should be done. The other two rights which Parlia- 
ment still has to win are, the one, the right to pass 
laws without royal interference, though not, of course, 
without royal consent ; the other, the right to control 
the appointment and criticise the conduct of the 
King’s ministers. It was a long time before the 
third of these powers was gained. 


(iii) Legislative Enactments of Edward I 


The development of constitutional liberty in Eng- 
land by means of a parliamentary system was only 
one part of the effort made by Edward I to establish 
good and orderly government within the realm. He 
came to the throne at a time when the best minds of 
western Europe were being turned to a study of legal 
matters ; he was himself very much interested in the 
law, and he chose many of his friends and advisers 
from the ranks of the lawyers. Like all the greatest 
kings of England who had preceded him, he was anxious 
to strengthen the power of the crown at the expense 
of churchmen and barons, and much of his legislation 
was directed to that end. At the same time he legis- 
lated also for the good government of the realm, and 
for the protection and encouragement of the trade 
and commerce which he recognised would enrich the 
land and make it more powerful. His many legal 
enactments and his efforts to codify the English law 
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and reduce it to a better system have earned for him 
the title of the English Justinian. 

His first struggle with the barons came in 1278, in 
an endeavour to get back from them any crown lands 
they might have acquired in the course of the troubles 
of the preceding reigns. With this end in view he 
issued a Statute of Gloucester, which restricted the power 
of the barons in their own baronial courts. The statute 
is often spoken of as the Statute of Quo Warranto, for 
writs were issued to the great lords asking them to 
show commissioners, who were duly appointed for 
the purpose, by what warrant (quo warranto) they held 
their lands and privileges. There was so fierce an 
opposition to this inquiry that Edward was com- 
-pelled to withdraw. One famous baron, John de 
Warenne, Earl of Surrey, when asked to show his 
warrant, produced a rusty old sword, saying, “ By 
this sword my ancestors won the land, and by this 
sword will I keep it.’ Another important check on 
the power of the barons was the Statute of Qua 
Emptores, 1290. It had become a custom among some 
of the landholders to let out certain portions of their 
land to sub-tenants, who thus became their feudal 
subordinates, and looked to them as overlords. By 
this statute Edward made all future receivers of land 
in this way become feudal subordinates of the chief 
tenant, who would in most cases be the King himself, 
and not the subordinates of the immediate overlord. 
He also increased the number of knights by his Dis- 
-traint of Knighthood, a measure which made all free- 
holders of estates worth at least {20 a year receive 
knighthood or pay a heavy fine for refusing to do so. 
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By this means he increased the number of the knights 
and thus lessened the importance of the baronage, and 
at the same time collected large sums of money. A 
statute of 1285 permitted the barons to entail their 
land, that is, prevent their successors from parting 
with it. This was an important concession to them, 
and also a good thing for England; for it left the 
landed estates in the hands of the oldest son, and 
compelled the younger sons to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, to the great benefit of the professions they 
entered, or the trade in which many of them engaged. 

By the days of Edward I the problem of the position 
of the Church within the State had become a serious 
one in all the countries of western Europe. Many 
persons at death left bequests of land to the Church ; 
others on becoming monks or nuns gave up their lands 
to the monastery they were joining; and in these 
and other ways the Church had become a very great 
landowner. It is estimated that in England at this 
time at least one-quarter of the whole land was held 
by the Church. Now the royal income depended in 
part upon certain feudal dues which were derived 
from landowners. Thus, for example, when an heir 
succeeded to his father’s estate he paid to the over- 
lord a velief, or fine, which consisted of one year's 
value of the land; if a person died leaving no heir 
the estate came back into the King’s possession by 
escheat, and could be kept or disposed of to a fresh 
tenant. But the Church was a corporation! and never 


1 The Church was not the only corporate body holding lands. 
The towns which held charters of incorporation, the gilds, etc., 
are other examples. 
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died, and consequently there were neither reliefs nor 
escheats possible in such lands, and the King lost 
revenue in consequence. Moreover the Church was 
often claiming the right of exemption from taxation, 
or, at any rate, of fixing the amount she was willing 
to pay. In these ways, then, the King and the realm 
suffered. Worse than this was the fact that persons 
who wished to escape taxation were in the habit of 
making a pretended gift of their land to the Church 
during their lifetime, so that for the remainder of 
their life they could be free from taxation, and the 
Church encouraged this. Hence in 1279 the King 
issued his Statute of Mortmain, which forbade the 
granting in future of any land to a corporate body 
until the King’s consent had been obtained. We 
have seen already that in 1296 Pope Boniface VIII 
issued a bull forbidding the King to levy taxes on the 
Church or the clergy to pay them, and in consequence 
the Archbishop of Canterbury refused to pay money 
required by the King for a war in Guienne. Edward's 
reply was to outlaw those who refused to pay, on the 
ground that those who did not contribute to the cost 
of the government of the State could scarcely claim 
its protection. It was a time when he was greatly 
in need of money for the war in Guienne, however, and 
he compromised the matter by granting the clergy the 
right to make their own contribution to taxation. In 
1285 he managed to gain further jurisdiction over the 
clergy by reducing the number of offences which could 
. be tried in their courts, though the restrictions referred 
to civil cases and not to criminal offences, the cases 
over which Henry II also had failed to obtain power. 


: 
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Two important series of statutes concerned with the 
codification of English law, and with the preservation 
of law and order in the land were the Statutes of — 
Westminster of 1275 and 1285. ‘The first asserted : 
that all English people of whatever rank in life were ~ 
entitled to the protection of the law; the second 
revised the machinery of the itinerant justices, and 
made provision. for a system of watchmen or police 
for the protection of people in town and country alike. 
New and better machinery was necessary for the 
administration of the law, and Edward provided this 
by dividing the Courts of Law (the King’s Bench, the © 
Court of Common Pleas, and the Court of the Ex- 
chequer) into three distinct and independent courts, — 
each with its own duties to perform. At the same — 
time he confined their work strictly to judicial business, j 
and their share in the general administration of the © 
realm came to anend. He also revived the Assize of — 
Arms once more. 

Edward was very much alive to the value of the © 
merchants in his realm and did much at different times ~ 
to encourage trade. It was because the English 
merchants were strongly opposed to the presence of 
Jews in England that he consented to their banish- — 
ment in 1290. They had been useful to preceding 
kings as moneylenders, and their place was taken by 
Caursines from southern France and Lombards from ~ 
northern Italy. It was customary for the sovereign 
to take from the merchants a tax on all imports and 
exports, as a return for the security of trade he afforded 
them—a tax in proportion to the value of the goods, 
and possibly originally a tax in kind. In 1275 the 
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Parliament placed this tax upon an authorised foot- 
ing, and at the same time fixed the amount to be paid. 
As this amount was assessed in terms of what had been 
_ the customary payment of preceding years, the tax 
was spoken of as the Customs. Another aid to mer- 
chants was his Statute of Acton Burnell, by which 
Merchants’ debts were made more easily recoverable, 
for, before this act was passed, the giving of credit 
had been practically impossible, since there was no 
method of ensuring the recovery of a trading debt. 
Another important statute, the Carta Mercatoria of 
1303, gave to foreign traders the right to come and go 
freely throughout the kingdom for purposes of trade, 
subject only to certain definite duties to be paid upon 
the goods they brought or took away with them. 
All these measures were greatly to the advantage of 
the British merchant, but, as we have seen, there were 
_ times when King and merchants quarrelled, as in 1297 
when the King seized the merchants’ stocks of wool, 
and refused to release them until their owners had 
_ paid an additional tax, the male-tot, or evil tax. 
Nor was this the only occasion on which the King 
acted in this high-handed fashion, though it is the 
_Ilmost important because it helped to bring about the 
_ famous confirmation of the Charter by him. 


(iv) The Making of Greater Britain 
Edward's interest in government and legislation was 
; only one aspect of a many-sided activity which kept him 
~ busily occupied with all kinds of affairs ; and one of his 
_ dearest ambitions was the consolidation of England 


1 Male-tot—because unjustly levied (male follita). 
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and Wales and Scotland under his own single control. 


This ambition is one of the best proofs we have of his 


sagacity as a statesman. Earlier kings had attempted ~ 
to found an empire in France ; Edward realised that the — 
first stage in empire was to bring all the people in ~ 
Great Britain under one control, and the follies of 


his father and his grandfather helped him here, for their : 


losses of French territory freed him from continental — 
troubles which might have prevented him from pursu- | 
ing his work of consolidation at home. : 

Much of Wales had already come under English — 
rule, but one important Principality remained in the 
north. It included Anglesey, and the mountainous ~ 
region of Snowdonia, and was under princes who were ~ 
supposed to do homage to the English King. At this — 
time the ruler Llewelyn was a prince of great ability, — 
who had been associated with de Montfort in his — 
struggle with Henry III, and Llewelyn now refrained : 
from coming to do homage to Edward on his accession. _ 
Llewelyn’s brother David, who had been exiled from — 
Wales, was, on the other hand, a visitor at Edward's 
Court, where he was well received. As Llewelyn — 
continued to refuse to appear to do homage on the 
ground that he feared for his life if he did so, Edward 
invaded Wales, 1276, and by shutting Llewelyn’s 
forces in the mountains compelled the Welsh to make ~ 
peace. By way of punishment he took from them all 
the land between the Conway and the Dee. 

The peace lasted six years, but in 1282 Llewelyn | 
rebelled again, and was joined on this occasion by his 
prother David, who had been granted by Edward a 
portion of the lands taken by the English in the 
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previous campaign. This gave Edward his oppor- 
tunity, and he decided that Wales should now be con- 
quered finally and completely. Llewelyn was killed 
in an unimportant engagement, and David was cap- 
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tured and executed as a traitor. Welsh independence ~ 
was at an end. A Statute of Wales, 1284, annexed 4 
Wales to England, and placed it under English law, 
and in 1301 Edward’s eldest son was made the Prince 
of Wales. There was little more trouble in Wales ; 
though a rising took place in 1294, which was asso- 
ciated with the King’s war with France, but it was 
speedily suppressed. 

The incorporation of Scotland into England was a 
much more difficult proposition than the incorporation 
of Wales. All that preceding kings had been able to 
do had been to get from the Scottish kings a recogni- 
tion of the English sovereign as feudal overlord, a 
recognition that had carried very little with it; and 
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there had been intermarriages between the two royal 
families. But here, as in Wales, there came an oppor- 
tunity for Edward to interfere. In 1286 Alexander III 
died, and the sole heiress to the throne was his grand- 
daughter Margaret, the only child of his daughter 
Margaret, and Eric, king of Norway. It was proposed 
that the young queen should marry the Prince of 
Wales, but unfortunately she died on her voyage 
home from Norway, and the Scottish crown was left 
without a direct heir. Several Scottish nobles claimed 


‘the succession, the chief of them being two named 


‘John Balliol and Robert Bruce, and it was agreed that 
the decision should be left to Edward I as feudal over- 


; lord. Edward decided in favour of Balliol, and in 
' 1292 he succeeded to the throne and did homage to 


- Edward. But Balliol was not anxious to subordinate 


d himself to Edward, nor to bring Scotland into subjec- 


_ tion to England, and troubles arose. In 1294 there 


_ were risings in Scotland and Wales, which were con- 


_ nected with Edward’s war with France; it was the 
- need of money to carry on these struggles that led 


him to call his famous Model Parliament in 1295. 


_ The Scots made an alliance with France, Balliol was 
_ summoned to meet the Parliament but refused, and 
~ the Scots marched into Cumberland. Edward invaded 
Scotland, defeated Balliol at Dunbar, and brought 
_ back from Scone to Westminster the stone on which 
_ the Scottish kings were crowned. JBalliol was deposed, 
and the Earl of Warenne was made governor of 


Scotland. But the Scots were still unconquered, and 


_ a new patriotic leader came to the front in the person 
of William Wallace, who collected an army and 
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defeated the Earl of Warenne at Cambuskenneth, 
near Stirling. Edward marched north and totally 
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defeated Wallace at Falkirk, 1298. The English 
King owed his success in the fight to the methods he 
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adopted. He had learned something of the art of war 
in the battles against de Montfort ; he had learned still 
more in his fights with the Welsh. De Montfort’s 
method was,that of Richard I: a charge of armoured 
knights who hoped to break down all opposition. 
The Welsh had resisted this charge with closely- 
planted forces of foot-soldiers protecting themselves 
behind a dense array of spears, and this was also the 
Scottish way. Edward’s new method was to use 
archers to pour masses of arrows on these closely 
concentrated ranks of spearmen, until they were 
wavering, and then to send in his armoured horsemen 
to break them to pieces. His method was a great 
success, and paved the way for a whole <eries of 
English victories when properly carried out. It is 
the beginning of the use of the longbow, with arrow of 
yew that was a cloth-yard long; and English archers 
were to use this weapon most effectively of all against 
the chivalry of France. 

The disaster of Falkirk, however, did not break the 
spirit of the Scots, and Edward struggled on with 
little success until 1303, when he oompletely overran 
Scotland, took Stirling, and finally captured Wallace, 
whom he caused to be tried and beheaded in London as 
a traitor. Even then his triumph was short-lived, for 
a new and wonderful Scottish leader came forward in 
Robert Bruce, grandson of the Bruce who had claimed 
the throne in 1290. Bruce was successful against 
all Edward’s generals, and the King died in 1307 
while on the way to Scotland to fight against him. 
His last wishes were that his son would carry on the 
campaign, but Edward II was weak and lazy and devoid 
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of the kingly virtues. He left the war to return to 
London and his favourites, and Bruce was so successful 
in recovering towns and castles that by 1314 only one 
castle, the important stronghold of Stirling, remained 
in English hands, and that was sore pressed. Edward II 
took an army to Scotland to relieve it, and met Bruce's 
forces outside Stirling at Bannockburn, 1314. The 
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advantage in numbers was with the English, but 
Bruce had carefully chosen and prepared the battle- 
field. His small band of horsemen routed the famous 
English archers, for the King had left them unpro- 
tected by his cavalry, a fault never committed by 
his father; without their help the English knights 
failed to break the squares of Scottish pikemen, and 
soon the English force was in retreat. Bannockburn 
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won for Scotland her complete independence, and 
another English expedition in 1319 was beaten through 
Bruce avoiding any engagement until the English 
force was starved out of the country. There were 
_ border raids on both sides until 1328, but no effective 
results came from them, and in that year Mortimer, 
the ruler of England on behalf of Edward III, recog- 
nised Bruce as the king of an independent Scotland by 
the Treaty of Northampton. The treaty helped to 
bring about Mortimer’s overthrow, and with the death 
of Bruce and the accession of a child to the Scottish 
throne, the struggle was renewed, for Edward Balliol, 
son of the former King, drove the boy David from the 
throne, and was crowned at Scone. To gain Edward’s 
good-will he acknowledged him as his overlord; and 
this led to his downfall, for he was driven from the 
throne. Edward laid siege to Berwick, and a strong 
Scottish force which advanced to its relief was defeated 
at Halidon Hill, 1333, largely by the splendid work 
of the English archers with their longbows. Balliol 
became King once more, but could only hold the 
position by continual help from England, and when 
Edward’s war with France made this help no longer 
possible, David came back to the throne and the 
freedom of Scotland was established beyond a doubt. 
_ All that remained of the conquests of the Edwards 
was the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, which has 
_ always remained a possession of England from that 


time. Henceforward, until the union of crowns in 


- 1603, Scotland is the ally of France, and a thorn in 


_ the side of England, when she is engaged in war upon 


the Continent. 
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(v) The Growth of Towns and Trade 


We saw in Chapter II that agriculture was the main 
occupation of the English people after their settlement 
in this country. They lived in village settlements 
without any desire for life in the old Roman towns, 
and the object of their agriculture was not the pro- 
vision of products for markets, but the obtaining of 
food and clothing for themselves and their families. 
But, even so, there were soon times when there was 
a surplus of corn and wool or other material produced, 
and this surplus had to be disposed of either by exchange 
for something of which there was a shortage, or by 
sale. Two things were absolutely necessary in every 
village, salt and iron: salt, because the winter's 
meat was practically all salted meat saved from the 
excess cattle reared during the summer; iron, because 
their clumsy agricultural tools had to be at least 
iron-shod. It was out of the sale and exchange of 
these articles that trade probably began to develop. 

There had been trade in Britain long before this as 
we have already seen. Neolithic man had carried his 


tin ingots along the trackways which formed the 


first roads in Britain; Brythons and Belge had con- 
tinued the trade with Gaul and the Mediterranean 
towns; it may be that Phoenician and other Mediter- 
ranean traders visited Britain themselves. The 
Romans looked upon Britain primarily as a great 
source of corn supply, they spoke of it as ‘“ the 
granary of the North’’; but they also took from it 
tin, copper, and lead, hides, skins and furs, and slaves. 
Angles and Saxons and Danes were all piratical plun- 
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derers, but they were also commercial traders, and 
sold their plunder and their captured slaves in con- 
tinental marts ; and during that period of civil strife 
in England in which the various Saxon and Anglian 
tribes were struggling for the mastery, English slaves 
were constantly finding their way to the slave markets 
of the Continent, as the story of Gregory and the slave 
boys shows, and slaves remained an English export 
until the days of the Normans. The more the country 
became peaceful and settled, the more a definite 
trade developed, and ports like London and Bristol 
became important centres of that trade. What the 
English had to offer was chiefly raw products, especially 
wool and corn, and tin, lead, silver, and gold; what 
they received in exchange was wine, cloth, furs, pepper, 
salt, manufactured cloths of various kinds, and worked 
articles of iron and bronze. 

Association with Normandy brought extended oppor- 
tunities of trade, and many foreign merchants, Normans 
and men of other nationalities, shared in it. Even 
as late as the thirteenth century much of the export 
trade was in the hands of foreigners. But trade 
steadily increased ; and in order to help on the exchange 
of goods, fairs began to develop in different parts of 
the country. There were important fairs at Stour- 
bridge, near Cambridge, at Winchester, and around 
London, and there were always plenty of articles for 
sale at these fairs. 

Even in the small and remote villages a division of 
labour quickly set in, by means of which certain 
persons confined themselves to certain branches of 
village work. The man who showed himself a skilled 
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worker in iron or wood or leather would stay at home 
and mend the tools of his neighbours, and they in return 
would cultivate the skilled worker’s strips of land, 
or find him food in some other way. He was not paid 
directly for the work he did, or in proportion to its 
amount: he had to be prepared to mend plough or 
rake if required and in return his food was guaranteed. 
A skilful worker in wood or leather, or a weaver of 
cloth, would find time to make articles for sale or 
exchange when his usual work was finished or when 
there was little of it to do. In this way, then, articles 
were produced by the villagers, or agricultural pro- 
ducts were grown or made in excess of home re- 
quirements, and trade sprang up. 

Where villages became trading centres they soon 
developed into towns, though this was not the only 
reason for the development of towns in early England, 
nor do villages become towns merely by becoming 
larger in size. But wherever a village was favourably 
situated for trading purposes, either in home or in 
foreign produce, it was sure to become much more 
important than less favoured villages, and the same is 
true of villages near fords or other crossing-places of 
rivers, and of villages in the neighbourhood of cathe- 
drals, or abbeys, or the residences of kings and nobles. 
Towns situated near the coast gained by the develop- 
ment of foreign trade, especially if, as in the case of 
London, Bristol, Norwich, Southampton, and other 
places, they were situated on tidal estuaries sufficiently 
inland to be protected from piratical raids. 

The townships that were improving their position 
in this way were naturally anxious to gain freedom 
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from the lord of the manor and his feudal dues and 
manorial courts. There were many dues to pay to 
him, and what was more troublesome still there were 
the periods of work on his lands, which took them away 
from their more profitable trading occupations. They 
tried therefore to commute these services for a money 
payment, or, better still, to buy exemption from feudal 
services altogether. At the time of the Crusades 
especially, many manorial lords were willing to 
exchange their rights for money with which to equip 
forces for the war, and so many townships gained 
freedom and became independent towns managing their 
own affairs and governing themselves. They were now 
able to look after their trading and industrial interests 
in the ways they thought would bring about the best 
results. Whatever freedom these townships gained and 
whatever privileges they thus acquired were given to 
them in charters which established their rights to them. 

These early towns were really very small as com- 
pared with our large towns of to-day. Most of them 
had less than 4,000 people in them, and London, with 
25,000 people, was quite exceptional in size. Nor 
were they like our modern factory towns, for very 
many of the inhabitants were still engaged in. agri- 
cultural work, and all the towns were surrounded 
by their open fields and pasture lands. But thanks 
largely to the great importance of English wool and 
woollen cloths, the towns continued to grow in import- 
ance, and English trade flourished. It was greatly 
helped by the wise policy of Edward I and Edward III, 
who encouraged it as much as possible,’ and kept on 


1 Compare pages 130 and 131. 
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terms of close friendship with the towns of Flanders, 
whose citizens were England’s best customers. English 
trade and industry were also greatly helped by the 
introduction by wise kings of many of the Flemings into 
England. The rulers settled them in certain districts, 
where they taught the English people improved 
methods of cloth-weaving and cloth-finishing. The 
Norman kings introduced several colonies of Flemings 
in this way in Wales and along the Welsh borders, and 
Edward III established them in the eastern counties, 
with good results. But even in the thirteenth century 
the exports were mainly natural products, wool, hides, 
cattle, fish, tin, and lead; and the imports manu- 
factured cloths and iron goods, or wine, salt, spices, 
furs, and ornaments. 

The members of the town communities which were 
thus being formed took care to restrict the privileges 
they acquired to themselves. To do this they com- 
bined into gilds for the protection of their common 
interests. At first trading was more important than 
industry, and the gilds formed were merchant gilds, 
for the control and guidance of the trade of the town. 
These merchant gilds regulated prices and hours of 
trading in the markets, fixed the tolls to be paid by 
outsiders, and looked after the interests of their mem- 
bers generally. As industry developed they were 
succeeded by craft gilds, each of which looked after 
the interests of the members working in a special 
craft, such as weaving, shoemaking, glovemaking, 
and so on. These gilds regulated apprenticeship, 
hours of labour, quality of material and workmanship, 
and the cost of the finished articles. They also cared 
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for members who were sick, and for those who were 
poor or in distress. 

Towns in these days were small and dirty, with narrow, 
unpaved streets and overhanging houses. The waste 
and rubbish were thrown out into the streets to be 
eaten by the dogs and pigs that ran about them, 
or to be washed by the rain to the ditch or moat that 
surrounded the town. For these towns were generally 
surrounded by a wall, and the town gates were kept 
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closed during the night. Craftsmen engaged in the 
same craft usually lived in the same quarter of the 
town, as this helped the supervision of the gild 
authorities. The craftsman’s house was also his work- 
shop; he had little need to expose goods for sale, as 
most of his work was done for well-known and usual 
customers, and any articles in excess of this would 
be taken to market or fair. Shops in the modern 
meaning of the term were occupied by the merchants 
who sold goods imported into the country and incapable 
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of being produced at home, such as the finer qualities 
of silk goods, muslins, sugar, fruits, pepper, and other 
spices, knives, girdles, and gold and silver ornaments. 
Some of these merchants and traders formed ‘them- 
selves into very important companies, such as the 
Mercers’ Company, the Grocers’ Company, and the 
Drapers’ Company; and under the direction and 
control of gilds and companies trade and industry 
flourished and the English towns increased in size and 
importance. 


- EXERCISES 


1. Make a model of the Coronation Chair, using the 
picture on page 136. 

2. Make a relief model of the battlefield of Bannockburn. 
See plan on page 138. 

3. Describe the meeting of the Parliament of Edward I 
illustrated on page 123. 

4. Draw a plan of the fourteenth-century town shown 
on page 145. Write a description of the town. 

5. Describe a visit to a medieval fair. 

6. Write an account of Wales and the Welsh, or of 
Scotland and the Scots, as they appeared to a soldier in 
the army of Edward I. 

7. Write an account of Edward the First’s army as it 
appeared to a Welshman or to a Scotchman. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Hundred Years’ War 


The First Phase 


THE failures of the reigns of John and Henry, and the 
splendid successes of the reign of Edward I welded 
the people of England into a nation ; their great boast 
now was that they are English, and all classes of the 
community rejoiced in this fact. Edward I was the 
first ruler of a really united English nation ; his grand- 
son, Edward III, succeeded at a time when the English 
tongue was making its way into the courts of law and 
the grammar schools. The breach with France was 
complete and the English people were developing their 
own national life in their own way. To the reigns of 
Edward III and Richard II, the period from 1327 
to 1399, belong Chaucer and Langland and Gower ; 
the victories of Crecy and Poitiers; the Peasants’ 
Revolt and the beginning of the end of serfdom ; 
Wyclif and the Lollards; and the rapid growth of 
trade and commerce. To this period, too, belongs 
the outbreak of a war with France, which lasted, with 
intermissions, for more than a hundred years—the first 
. great national war in which the English engaged, and 
one which left its mark upon the two nations in deadly 
losses and bitter national hostility. 
149 
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The young king, Edward III, had much to commend f 
him in the eyes of the nation. He had avenged his — 
father’s murder, and at Halidon Hill had atoned for 


the shame of Bannockburn. He was handsome and 
courteous in person, a splendid fighter in tournament 
and on the battle-field, gracious in manner, and fond 
of all the pomp and pageantry of his position. There 
was much in him to remind the people of his well- 


loved grandfather, but he had not the strength of - 


character of Edward I; he placed his own interests 


and desires before those of his nation; he was not © 


averse from breaking his word when it suited his 
interests ; and though in his reign the power of Parlia- 


ment continued to increase, it was rather through ~ 


Edward’s necessities than from, any clear recognition — 


that the interests of the nation were more important — 


than his own personal ideals and desires. 


We have seen already the increase of antagonism ~ 


between England and France. The Normans were 
always unruly vassals of the French king; Henry II 
built up an extensive dominion in France, and most of 
this dominion was lost in the days of John and Henry III. 
But a small portion of it, the land of Guienne and 
Gascony, remained to Edward I, and this proved 
sufficient to cause trouble between the two countries. 
Philip of France would naturally have liked to deprive 
England of these possessions also, and there was 
another cause of quarrelling and bickering in the 
action of the sailors of both nations in the narrow 


seas. For the sailors of these times were in many 


ways little better than pirates, and English and ~ 


Gascon sailors fought and plundered French shipping, 
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and the French did likewise to English trading ships. 
Edward was Philip’s vassal, too, so far as Guienne 
was concerned. 

Increasing trade also brought difficulties between 


MAP SHOWING THE 
CHIEF WOOL RAISING DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND 
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The places marked in England are the sites of Cistercian monasteries. The Cistercians 
were pioneers in the development of English sheep-rearing. 


France and England. English wool was in great demand 
. in the trading cities of Flanders, for their cloth manu- 
facture depended upon it. Edward I and Edward III 
were both anxious to foster English commerce as much 
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as possible, and it was therefore their policy to protect 
the interest of English merchants in the Low Coun- 
tries. Philip interfered in Flanders on behalf of his 
vassal, the Count of Flanders, who was having trouble 
with the trading cities, and Edward I found it necessary 
in 1296 to campaign in Flanders in person. It was 
this campaign which led to the Confirmation of the 
Charters at Ghent, 1297. But Edward I wisely decided 
not to commit himself too deeply in hostilities with 
France; his object was the consolidation of Great 
Britain by the incorporation of Scotland and Wales, 
and it was better to leave France alone. His son, 
Edward II, married Isabella, a French princess, and 
the nations remained at peace. 

His grandson, Edward III, chose differently. The 
help given by France to David of Scotland showed that 
the French King was ready to take advantage of any 
weakness on the part of England; the Flemings were 
complaining once more of French interference in their 
cities, and Edward was anxious about the woollen trade. 
He therefore decided upon war with France, and laid 
formal claim to the French crown as the son of Isabella 
of France. The direct line of succession in France 
from Philip III had died out with Charles IV, the 
brother of Isabella, and the French jurists had decided 
that an old law of the Franks, the so-called Salic law, 
prevented any succession to the crown of, or through, 
a woman. Consequently the crown passed to the 
Valois line in the person of Philip VI, the cousin of 
Isabella. 

Edward III declared that the exclusion of his 
mother Isabella did not apply to him as her son, 
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especially as he was born while Philip IV was still alive. 
He claimed therefore that he was the heir to the French 
crown, even to the exclusion of his cousin Charles 
of Navarre, who was also descended through a woman. 
But it is doubtful whether he really had much faith 
in the claim as a claim, apart from its influence in 
Flanders. The protection of the valuable woollen 
trade between England and Flanders was one of the 
causes of the war, and the Flemish burghers were 
likely also to prove good allies of England during the 
struggle, for their situation along the northern border 
of France gave them opportunities of striking severe 
blows at the French. But these cautious burghers 
were also the feudal vassals of the ‘‘ King of France,”’ 
and were unwilling to risk the danger of rebellion 
against their feudal overlord. Hence Edward's as- 
sumption of the title of King of France gave a legal 
colouring to their uprising on behalf of their “ liege 
lord’’ Edward against the ‘‘ usurping”’ Philip of 
Valois. 

Edward gained as allies the Count of Hainault and 
the burghers of the Flemish cities, and for a time also 
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the support of the German Emperor, who was engaged 
in a contest with the Pope, at this time the strong ally 
of France. Philip could count on the support of the | 
Count of Flanders on the Continent and on the enmity — 
of the Scots in Great Britain. The first English plan . 
of campaign was an invasion of Flanders, which took ~ 
place in 1339. But Philip wisely avoided an actual — 
battle, the Flemings gave very little real help to the 
English, and shortage of supplies forced Edward to_ ‘ 
retire. He had learned that expeditions to France 
were not likely to be successful until he had complete : 
control of the narrow seas (the English Channel) and — 
could be sure of constant supplies and reinforcements. 
Meanwhile Philip had actually prepared a strong naval 
force for the invasion of England, but it was defeated © 
and destroyed off Sluys and the command of the seas © 
ensured in a naval battle in which the English archers 
played a conspicuous part. ; 

There was a truce for a time, but a quarrel about the 
succession to the Duchy of Brittany caused a renewal 
of the struggle. An expedition was sent to Guienne 
under the Earl of Derby, 1345, and in the next year 
Edward landed near Cape La Hogue and invaded 
Normandy, Philip's main force having moved south- 
ward to Guienne. The early stages of the invasion 
were full of difficulties for the English King. The 
Seine bridges were broken, and though he marched 
on Paris, the French laid the country waste and 
avoided battle, and he was forced to retire. This he 
did northward towards Ponthieu, and he had great © 
difficulty in getting across the Somme. When, how- 
ever, he had safely managed this, he chose a strong 
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position near the village of Crecy, and there awaited 
the French forces that were pursuing him. The battle 
which took place here showed the immense superiority 
of Edward’s disciplined forces over the feudal levies 
of the French King. The lessons learned by Edward I 
now came to their full triumph. All the English 
fought on foot. The line was made up of masses of 
armoured men-at-arms supporting English longbow- 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF CRECY. 


men, who were thrown forward in companies between 
bands of men-at-arms along two sides of a triangle, in 
order to increase the number who could shoot at once. 
Edward himself was with his reserves, and took up 
his position in a windmill on the hillside, whence he 
could see the progress of the fight. 

The French were surprised to see the English awaiting 
them, and the battle had to commence, because it 
was impossible to check the French advance. Rain 
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had fallen and this made it more difficult for the 
French armoured horsemen to attack. Edward was 
acting on the defensive, and the French attack started 
with an advance of Genoese cross-bowmen against 
the English lines, but the cross-bow was no match 


THE BATTLE OF CRECY. 


From an early edition of Froissart’s Chronicles. 


for the long-bow, which could be discharged six times as 
fast, and soon the Genoese were out of action and were 
being ridden down by the French knights, who counted 
them as traitors. But the chivalry of France was power- 
less against the English arrows which flew so fast 
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that it seemed as if it snowed. The archers aimed at 
the horses, and horses and men fell in inextricable 
confusion. There were doubtful moments in the 
conflict, and the story of the King’s refusal to help 
his son, the Black Prince, at a critical moment in the 
fight, in order that the boy, who was leading a portion 
of the front, might win his spurs, is well known to all. 
But the issue was never really in doubt ; the chivalry 
of France was defeated and destroyed with quite 
insignificant losses on the English side. The day of 
the armoured knight, the victor of Hastings, had 
passed away, and the day of the foot-soldier had come. 
Crecy marks the triumph of the long-bow. 

While the English were thus gaining glory on the 
battle-fields of France, the Scots were seizing the 
opportunity to invade England once more on behalf 


of their French allies. Queen Philippa hastily col- - 


lected an army to meet them, and the Scots were 
totally defeated at Neville's Cross and their King, 
David, taken prisoner. There was no need for 
Edward to return to England, and he marched on to 
Calais, and laid siege to the city, which had always 
been a menace to English shipping. The French 
were too badly beaten to relieve it, and after a siege 
of eleven months it surrendered to him. Its capture 
was followed by a cessation of hostilities for a time, 
and two years later the terrible Black Death put an end 
to fighting for some years. 

But as the terrors of the plague receded from men’s 
minds, the struggle was renewed, though it now 
took the form rather of plundering expeditions than of 
pitched battles, and all invaded territories suffered 


a 
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severely. In 1355 the Black Prince moved out from 
his base at Bordeaux and ravaged the south of France 
as far as Narbonne; in the next year he plundered 
northwards to the banks of the Loire. On the return 
journey, his army, laden with plunder, was overtaken 
near Poitiers by a French army almost five times as 
strong. The prospects of the English force seemed 
well-nigh hopeless, but once more the English archers 


Mg french 


PLAN OF BATTLE OF POITIERS. 


proved their worth, and a clever English flank attack 
at a critical moment made the battle a complete and 
wonderful victory. King John fell a prisoner into 
English hands. Meanwhile the Scots had captured 
Berwick, and Edward retaliated by an invasion which 
ravaged the eastern Lowlands. 

The loss of their King proved fatal to the French 
for the time being. There was a rising of the French 
peasantry against their feudal overlords, which was 
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accompanied by much outrage, murder, and destruction, 
and was savagely repressed. The English King 
invaded the Seine Valley from Calais as a base, laid 
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siege to Reims, and even attacked the suburbs of 
Paris. The Dauphin was helpless and in 1360 agreed 
to terms of peace at Bretigny, by which Edward 
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renounced his claim to the French throne and to the old 
Plantagenet possessions north of the Loire, but received 
instead in full sovereignty the Duchy of Aquitaine, 
the county of Ponthieu, and the town of Calais. The 
ransom of the French King was fixed at three million 
gold crowns.. 

This treaty is the high-water mark of success in 
Edward's reign. The campaigns which preceded it 
had shown that the English were the greatest fighting 
nation of Europe, and other nations began to copy 
English methods of fighting by means of infantry, 
though they were unable to copy the splendid missile 
weapon which the English had in the long-bow, and 
were compelled to use the cross-bow instead. But 
the terms of the treaty were really too severe for 
permanent French acceptance; the ransom of the 
King was never completed, and quarrels in various 
feudal dependencies led to a renewal of hostilities. 
The territories acquired by the English were full of 
subjects who objected to their rule, and were always 
ready to revolt, and a new system of warfare developed 
m which the advantage lay rather with the French 
What was happening was that the war was changing 
into a series of raids on either side with plunder as 
a primary object. All armies lived on the country 
through which they passed, and large areas were 
already desolated. The plan of the French as de- 
veloped by their leader du Guesclin was to avoid 
anything like a pitched battle with the English forces. 
By raids and destruction they hoped to stir up the 
suffering inhabitants against the English and also to _ 
make it difficult for the English forces to move through 


II 
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the country. Soldiers on both sides were therefore — 
banded together into Free Companies, under leaders — 


of renown such as du Guesclin on the French side, 
and Knollys, Chandos, and Hawkwood on the English. 

Du Guesclin’s plan worked well. In 1367 the Black 
Prince went with his forces to help the King of Castile 
against a rival whom the French were trying to put 
on the throne. He was successful in a battle at 
Navarette, and gained his purpose, but on his return 


he found the people of southern France in revolt, — 


and marked his capture of Limoges, 1370, by a terrible 
massacre of the inhabitants who had deserted from 
the English cause. His cruelty was the first sign of 
an illness which ended six years later in his death ; 


and by that time England had lost the control of the 


sea, and with it all the territory she had gained except 
Calais in the north, and the district around Bayonne 
and Bordeaux in the south. 

These were evil days for England. Taxation was 
oppressive ; the accession of Richard II was marked 
by a French attack on the south coast and a Scottish 
invasion in the north. Two years later the Peasants’ 
Revolt gave the King something to think of nearer 
home. All prospect of an immediate renewal of the 
struggle was at an end; and in 1396 a truce of 
twenty-five years was signed with France, and was 


accompanied by the marriage of Richard to Isabella, — 


the daughter of Charles VI of France, a child of eight. 
His first wife, Anne of Bohemia, had died two years 
previously. 


(For Table of Important Events see end of Chapter VIIT) 
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EXERCISES 


1. Imagine yourself an English archer who has just re- 
turned to his native village from the battle-field of Crecy. 
Write down such an archer’s description of the battle. 

2. Make relief models of the battle-fields of Crecy or 
Poitiers, or models of the ships in the picture on page 155. 

3. Make drawings or models of the weapons used at 
Crecy (picture on page 157) ; and especially of the cross-bow 
and long-bow. 

4. Study the picture on page 155, and write a full account 
of the sea-fight it represents. 

5. Compare the armour in the pictures in this chapter 
with the armour in pictures in previous chapters. Compare 
_also the ships with the Norman ships on page 44. 


CHAPTER VII 
Social Revolution 


(i) The Black Death and the Peasants’ Revolt 


TuE glorious successes of Crecy and Calais put an 

end for a time to the struggles for constitutional 
government which had been so prominent a feature 
of the reigns of Henry III and his son and grandson, — 
The gallant young King, Edward III, and his famous’ 
son, the Black Prince, were very popular, and Edward’ Ss 
Court was filled with all the splendour of the age of 
chivalry. Trade was increasing rapidly, the country 

was becoming much more prosperous, and the plunder 
brought back from the French War led to much 
extravagance of living. The successes of the war 
made the English people strongly patriotic, the various 
races were now fully welded together as Englishmen. 
England was really a nation at last, and the English 
language triumphed everywhere. In 1362 pleadings in~ 
the courts of law were ordered to be made in English ; 
by 1385 all boys in the grammar schools were trans- 
lating their Latin texts into English instead of into 
Norman-French as heretofore ; before 1370 the great 
English poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, had begun to write 
his famous poems, of which the greatest was to be hig 


unfinished Canterbury Tales ; in 1362, another ae 
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able poet, William Langland, made his first version 
of a vigorous satirical portrait of the England of his 
time, The Vision of Piers Plowman. 

But though England had gained much glory in the 
war, she had won but little else. The possession of 
Calais was good for English trade and made invasion 
of France an easy matter. But that was practically 
all, and on the other hand the country had spent 
very much in blood and treasure, and was beginning to 
be exhausted in its supplies of money and men. The 
war was already languishing when the outbreak of a 
terrible plague, 1348, brought it to an end for a time. 

For more than a year the south and east of England 
was ravaged by this plague, the Black Death as it 
was called. It came across Europe from the East, 
and its progress was aided, no doubt, by the condition 
of France as a result of the war, but still more by the 
general dirtiness and lack of sanitation of the medieval 
towns. The conditions under which the poor lived 
in their narrow streets and alleys of closely packed and 
dirty houses made death and disease a usual part of 
medieval life. Plague was never far away from the 
people, but at intervals, which recurred only too 
frequently, it came with terrible force. The Black 
Death was only one of many visitations, but it was an 
overwhelming one. In the areas it attacked more 
than a third of the population died ; in some areas 
probably half the people were carried away. The 
result was that the country-side was completely 
demoralised ; the whole system of agriculture broke 
down ; there was no one to till the fields or reap the 
harvest or look after the cattle. The outlook of the 
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surviving serfs on the manorial estates changed 
completely. We saw in Chapter III the conditions 
under which they were living and working in the 
eleventh century. Since that time matters had in 
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A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY HUNTING SCENE, 
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many ways changed for them for the better. In 
most parts of England during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, there had been no lack of labour for those 
lords of the manors who wished to employ it, and in 
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consequence many of the overlords had allowed their — 
serfs to change their week-work, and in many cases 
their boon-work also, for a money payment. This 
change we term a commutation of their services, and 
with the money so obtained the lords and their stewards 
had employed hired labour, which gave them better 
results. 

But now labour could no longer be hired, or, if it 
could be, could only be hired at much higher wages 
than had been paid in the days before the Black Death. 
But the commutation payment had been based upon 
these old rates of wages, and was therefore not large 
enough now to pay for hired labour in exchange. 
Hence the overlords began to force those villeins, who 
had commuted their services, to work upon their 
lands once more, for their services were too valuable 
to be lost. All this caused great discontent among 
the villeins, who were now being forced to work upon 
their lord’s lands, while other labourers were able to 
take advantage of the changed conditions to exact 
higher wages, or even to begin to rent from the over- 
lord the land of villeins who had died of the plague, 
and farm it for themselves. One result was that many 
of the poor refused to work altogether, or only at higher 
rates. But Parliament, which was at this time a 
Parliament of landowners, now interfered, and passed 
a Statute of Labourers, 1351, which said that wages 
and prices were to be the same as in the days before 
the Black Death, and that anyone who refused to work 
for these wages should be severely punished. It was, 
however, quite impossible to bring down wages to the 
old rates when there was such a shortage of labour, — 
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and though wages were lowered in many cases, prices 
remained at the new high rates. Such a state of 


affairs was very hard upon the serfs, but there was no 


redress for them, and they had to submit, though the 
grievance remained and caused much discontent among 
them. 

Nor was this the only cause of discontent, for the 
renewal of the war and the victory of Poitiers brought 
no real advantage to the country, and soon this was 
followed by losses of French territory and by heavy war 
taxation at home. Queen Philippa, who had exerted 
a good influence on Edward III, as the story of her 
interference on behalf of the Calais burgesses shows, 
died in 1369, and the King, now infirm of mind and 


body, gave way to evil courses, and to the control 


of evil counsellors and favourites. The warlike glories 
of the early years of Edward’s reign had passed com- 
pletely away; the closing years of the reign were to 
be years of discontent and disaster. As long as the 
Black Prince was alive there was some hope of a 
better state of affairs, but he died in 1376, after an 
illness that had lasted several years ; and in his illness 
the control of affairs passed into the hands of the 
King’s third son, the self-seeking and ambitious John 
of Gaunt. 

The times were also full of religious questionings. 


_ The days of the great Popes had passed away; the 
Pope was now the servant of France, and was actually 


“2 
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living within French territory at Avignon instead of 
at Rome. Many people were opposed to the claims 


of the Pope to interfere in English affairs. Many 


felt that to pay money to this was to support the 
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French, who were England’s greatest enemies. Many 
felt, too, that the Church had lost its former va 1e 
through its pursuit of great wealth. In 1351 Parlia- 
ment passed a Statute of Provisors, which tried to 
prevent the Pope from appointing foreigners to English 
benefices, and two years later its Statute of Premunire 
forbade appeal to the Papal court on pain of outlawry. 
Now a great Oxford scholar, John Wyclif, began to 
speak and write against Papal aggression and the 

evils of the Church and its representatives. As his 

attack developed, a number of poor priests joined 

with him, and moved about the country, spreading his 

views and showing by their poverty and zeal how true 

priests should live. These priests received in derision 

the name of Lollards, from a word meaning to mutter 

or mumble. 

In 1376 the discontent became so great that the 
Black Prince, now a dying man, came from his retire- 
ment and led an attack upon the court favourites. 
A new Parliament, the Good Parliament, assembled. 
It brought back some of Edward’s earlier ministers to 
power and impeached some of the evil counsellors of 
the King. But the death of the Black Prince ended 
this effort at reform, and Gaunt began to rule once 
more. There was reaction once again. Wyclif was 
attacked by the Church, but was protected by John of 
Gaunt, not because of his belief in Wyclif’s ideas, but 
because he was opposed to the Church party. A 
new form of tax was set up, which exacted payments 
from everybody and was therefore known as a poll 
tax, and matters were going from bad to worse when 
the King died, 1377, and was succeeded by the Black 
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Prince’s son, Richard, a boy of ten. It was an evil 
time for England. The navy had been neglected, 
and there was a real danger of a French invasion. 
Taxation was heavy, and new poll-taxes were levied 


PREPARING FOOD. 


(From the Luttrell 
Psalter, ¢. 1360.) 


The absence of forks 
made pounded and 
minced foods 
common, 


in 1379 and 1380. Many priests, some 
of them Lollards, were moving about 
the country, preaching against the 
luxury of the ruling classes and their 
oppression of the poor. The villeins 
and other villagers were smarting 
under the evils they had endured since 
the coming of the Black Death. There 
was discontent on all sides; and the 
way in which the new poll-taxes were 
levied and collected brought matters 
to a head. Villeins and freemen of 
the country-side combined with the 
citizens of the towns to seek redress 
for the wrongs from which they were 
suffering, and a revolt (the Peasants’ 
Revolt) broke out in Kent and speedily 
spread throughout the country. The 
men of Kent and Essex marched on 
London to plead their cause with the 
King. Manor-houses were pillaged, the 
manorial court rolls were burned, and 


some of the most obnoxious officials were put to death. 
The rebels entered London in triumph, but were per- 
suaded by the young King toretire to Mile End. Here 
he promised them pardon and the abolition of serfdom, 
and many of them went back home relying on his word. 
But some remained, and the next day met the King 
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at Smithfield, where the leader of the men of Kent, 
Wat Tyler, was killed by the Lord Mayor of London. 
It was only by the brave conduct of the young King 


COOKING DINNER. 
(From the Luttrell Psalter, c. 1360.) 


that a dangerous conflict was avoided and the rebels 
persuaded to disperse. 

With their dispersal the landowners gathered courage. 
The rebels were everywhere attacked and their leaders 


ROASTING FOOD ON A SPIT. 
(From the Luttrell Psalter, c. 1360.) 
Much cooking was done in the open air. 


arrested and put to death. The King’s promises 
were cancelled, and Parliament refused to agree to 
the abolition of serfdom. But there were no more 
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poll-taxes and after this servile labour began to pass 
away, to be replaced by the more efficient system 0} 
tenant farmers and free labourers working fo 
wages. + 
The reign had opened badly, but Richard’s sharein 
the revolt seemed to suggest that he might prove a 
capable King. Unfortunately he grew up to be a 
proud and careless ruler, anxious to make hi 
absolute, and with no real sympathy with the 
over whom he ruled. In some ways his reign was like 
the reign of Edward II, for Richard surrounded 
himself with favourites, and was attacked by his barons 
under the leadership of his uncle, Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester. But when Richard was roused, he was 
much more capable than Edward II, and in 1397 
he attacked his opponents, killed some of them, in- 
cluding Gloucester, and drove the others into exile. 
But he had made many enemies by his foolish conduct 
and his levies of money made him unpopular with all 
classes. He had also banished his cousin,. Henry of 
Hereford, son of John of Gaunt, though not because 
he had opposed Richard in the government, and 
Gaunt died, Richard confiscated his property, and § 
gave Hereford a reason for making common cause ’ 

all the King’s other enemies. In 1399 Hereford 
landed in Yorkshire to claim his title and estates, 
and soon found many supporters. Richard was in 
Ireland at the time and returned to find England on 
the side of his cousin. Henry's success had led him 
to go on to claim the throne, and Richard was forced 
to abdicate. A Parliament met and accepted hit 
abdication, and elected Henry as King in his = 
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In less than a year Richard was murdered in the 
castle in which he was imprisoned. 

It is impossible to speak of Henry IV as a usurper, 
seeing that he was called to the throne by the Parlia- 
ment of England after a revolution had shown that 
the existing King was no longer desired. But the 
way in which he had gained the crown made his position 
always an anxious one, and had many important 
consequences in English history. The fact that he owed 
his position to Parliamentary sanction made it neces- 
sary for him to rule constitutionally, and the Com- 
mons gained much power in consequence, including 
the right to ‘ave a proper audit of public accounts 
and to propose all money bills in their House. His 
friendship with the Church, whose support he was 
always anxious to retain, led him to agree to a new 
statute against heretics, by which they were handed 
over for trial to a Bishops’ Court and could be burned 
if found guilty. In 1401 William Sawtre was executed 
as a Lollard, and by the end of the next reign Lol- 
lardy was stamped out. Above all, Henry's success 
had been due to the support of the Percies, the great 
nobles of Northern England (the Earl of Northumber- 
land and his son Hotspur, and the Earl of Worcester), 
and after his accession they were disappointed in their 
share of the spoils and rebelled against him in con- 
junction with the Scottish Douglas and the Welsh 
Owen Glendower. But Henry managed to defeat this 
alliance at Shrewsbury, 1403, and to put down another 
rebellion two years later. After that he was fairly 
safe upon the throne, though he had troubles to meet 
right up to the end of his reign, and died worn out with 
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his attempts to cope with them. In the closing years” 
of his reign his son Henry had shown great ability, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator. 


(ii) The Church in the Middle Ages 


We have seen again and again in our pages the 
important part played by the Church and Churchmen 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY DINNER-PARTY. 
(Luttrell Psalter.) 


in English history during the Middle Ages. In the days 
of which we are reading religion occupied a much more 
important place in the lives of the English people 
than it can be said to occupy at the present time. 
All the important events of a person’s life, from 
birth, through marriage, to death and burial were under 
the sanction of the Church and were linked up with 
religious ceremonies and religious associations; and 
holidays were usually church festivals, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, Christmas, Saints’-days, and so on. The 
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service of the Church was also one of the methods by 

which persons in the lower ranks of society could rise 

to some position of greater importance; a clever 
boy found in the Church the best and almost the only 
opportunity of rising in the world, and all through 
the Middle Ages great statesmen and administrators 
Were recruited very largely from its ranks. We have 
spoken already of Dunstan, Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, 
Langton, and Wyclif—all of them outstanding figures 
in English history, and all of them very important 
English churchmen. 

In these days.too, there was practically no division 
of the Church into the various sections and parties 
which are so marked a feature of our religious life 

to-day. There was only the one form of worship 
and belief in which all sections of the community 
shared, and within the Church all were equal. And 
while we remember the great leaders in the Church we 
ought not to forget the self-sacrificing work of the rectors 
and vicars of the town and country parish churches, 
who looked after the religious necessities of their 
parishioners in good and evil times, as their work and 
suffering during the terrible Black Death period clearly 
‘show. Not that all the clergy were good, or the 
Church without its evils, for this also we have seen in 
the course of our story; but on the whole the influence 
of the Church was for good: it interfered to soften 
the evils of slavery and the horrors of warfare ; it 
_ tried in many directions to improve the lives of the 
- poor. 
In the early days of the Middle Ages the Pope had 
powerful weapons at his disposal. He could excom- 
12 
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municate a person for wrong-doing, and excommunica- 
tion meant that the offender was deprived of all 
religious rights and privileges and cut off from the 
society of Christian men and women. What could be 
done by excommunication against the individual 
offender could also be done against the nation or any 
portion of the nation by means of interdict. All 
against whom an interdict was directed could be 
debarred from the sacraments of the Church and from | 
Christian burial. When the interdict was complete, 
the dead were buried without solemnities in uncon- 
secrated ground; marriages were impossible; all 
services were suspended. But it was the custom 
usually to soften the severity of an interdict by allow-— 
ing many of these ceremonies to take place in a 
restricted form. In the reign of John England was — 
under an interdict which lasted from March 1208 to 
December 1213. 

There were other important classes of religious 
persons besides the priests or secular clergy of whom 
we have been speaking. In those days of warfare 
and strife it was by no means easy to live a life of 
religious contemplation so long as one was associated 
with the world, and many persons therefore retired 
from the world and lived in seclusion in communities 
of men or women who lived a common life of religious 
thought and conduct within the walls of monastery or 
nunnery. These monks and nuns bound themselves 
by vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
pledged themselves to follow in all things very definite 
rules of life which had been laid down for them by 
the person who had founded their particular religious 
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order. They were shut off from the world within the 
walls of their monasteries, and spent their days in 
an orderly sequence of work and worship under due 
discipline and control. The most important orders 
of monks in England were the Benedictines, or Black 
Monks, whose monasteries are usually to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the towns, as at Westminster, 
Canterbury, Durham, Norwich, and Winchester; and 
the Cistercians, or White Monks, who preferred to live 
in country places remote from the haunts of men, as 
at Fountains, Tintern, and Netley. The Benedictine 
order was started in the sixth century; it was the 
Norman kings who founded its greatest abbeys in 
England. The Cistercians were established in the 
twelfth century at a time of great religious revival 
throughout Western Europe. 

The monk in his cloister was in a position to attend 
successfully to the development of his own religious 
life, but he could do nothing for the welfare of the 
poor and wretched people, who were crowded together 
in the courts and alleys of the dirty, insanitary towns 
which were springing up in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries through the developments in trade.- Plague 
was never very far away from the poor people of the 
medieval town; sickness and want were always 
present. It is hard for us to realise the dirtiness and 
misery which must have been a constant part of many 
people’s lives at this time. With plague and want 
came also unbelief and loss of hope, and at last there 
’ arose a new religious order to cope with these great 
evils of the time. 

This new order was the Order of the Friars or 
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Brothers. Its origin was due to the enthusiasm of 
two wonderful men. One of these, St. Dominic (a 
Spaniard), was greatly troubled by the unbelief and 
heresy he saw around him, and he formed a band of 
brothers to combat these evils. The other, St. Francis 
(an Italian), was filled with pity for the poor in their 
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MONKS IN THE CHOIR OF THEIR CHURCH. 


This picture is taken from a Psalter which was made for the use of Henry VI when he was 


a boy. Compare with the picture on the opposite page. Notice the altar. There are 
no boys in a monks’ choir. 


poverty and misery, and organised a band of brothers 
who would work among the poor of the towns and 
relieve their distress. Both sets took vows like those 
of the monks, but, unlike the monks, they did not 
retire into seclusion, but lived in the poorest quarters 
of the cities, and preached and worked among the 
people there. They are called Friars, or more often 
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Mendicant or Begging Friars, for the vows of poverty 
which they had taken prevented them from possessing 
property of their own. Four great orders of Friars 
came into existence, and many lesser ones. The 
followers of St. Dominic were known as the Dominicans 
or Black Fmriars; 
those of St. 
Francis as_ the 
Franciscans or 
Grey Friars. Un- 
fortunately, like § 7 —t nim a ie 
so many other a & . 
religious orders, 
the Friars de- 
teriorated as time 
went on, and in- 
stead of doing 
good work they 
hindered the work 
of the parish 
priests in many 
ways, and were _ oe 
eee: 2 ee 
their wrongdoing Each picture shows half the monks or nuns, the other 
ee his ee ee ee 
Lollard followers “ 

and by the writers of the day such as Chaucer and 


Langland. 
One result of the great importance attached to 


religion was the building of a large number of magni- 
ficent cathedrals and abbeys, and of splendid parish 
churches. Architecture was one of the most popular 
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of the medieval arts, and all sections of the people © 
were interested in it, and were willing to share in © 
the cost of labour and building. From the eighth — 
century onward interest in architecture revived 
throughout western Europe, and a style of building 


developed which is usually spoken of as Romanesque, — 


because it owed its origin and inspiration to the older © 
buildings of the days of the Roman Empire, although 
‘the builders had lost very much of the ability the 
workers under the Empire had possessed. The Anglo- 
Saxons were not very good builders, and much of their 
work was done in wood. They did, however, erect 
some important buildings in England. But it was 
with the coming of the Normans that great archi- 
tecture was introduced into England. The Normans 
were famous builders; their work is so important 
that in England we generally speak of the Romanesque 
as Norman architecture. 

All Romanesque building is marked by great solidity 
and strength. The walls are very thick, and are 
usually constructed of faced stone, or ashlar, on the 
outside, with a rubble interior of cement and stones 
mixed together. The Normans used the semicircular 
arch of the Roman period for their arcades, window- 
tops, and doors, and supported their arches on heavy 
cylindrical or octagonal columns, with massive capitals 
that are often cushion-like in shape. Their windows 
were long and narrow on the outside, but were widened 
out on the inside to admit more light. In these days 
of invasion a church might have to serve as a fortress 
in time of attack, and so the windows were made 
narrow and placed high up in the walls. The large 
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cathedral and abbey churches were planned with 
naves and short choirs, and aisles and transepts, much 
as they are to-day ; in fact many of our great cathe- 
drals still retain their Norman naves and transepts, 
though the choirs have been extended in almost every 
case. Very often a low tower was built at the junc- 
tion of nave, choir, and transepts in the large churches, 
and at the west end of small ones. The great churches 
usually have a three-storied elevation of ground-floor, 
triforium, and clerestory. The aisles reach only to the 
level of the triforium, and windows in the clerestory 
light the upper part of the building. 

Until the end of the Norman period the chisel was 
not in use, and work on the stone was done with an 
axe. Hence it was impossible for the mason to cut 
very deeply into the stone, and all ornament is shallow 
and not undercut, and consists of geometrical designs 
such as the zigzag or chevron, billets round or square, 
nail-heads, stars, and lozenges. The earliest work is 
rough and rude, and has wide joints. But the character 
of the work improves very rapidly, and at the close of 
the period is both good in general structure and in 
detail. The same characteristics also mark the castles 
and houses built by the Normans. Some of the 
most important buildings in this style that remain 
to us, besides the castles mentioned on page 62, 
are the cathedrals of Durham, Winchester, Ely, Nor- 
wich, and Gloucester, Tewkesbury Abbey, and St. 
Bartholomew's Church in London. But there is no 
+ part of England which has not Norman workmanship 
_ within easy reach of it. 

In the year 1250 a great change came over architec- 
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ture. It was due to the replacement of the semi- 
circular arch by the pointed one. The pcinted arch 
was stronger and more graceful than the round one, 
and it permitted the builders to raise more lofty 
buildings and to cover them over with ceilings of 
stone. The use of the pointed arch was accompanied 
by a zealous outburst of church building and church 
extension which lasted for three centuries, and was 
continually changing its methods as time went on. 
The style of building during these centuries is called 
the Gothic style. For the first century or so the arches 
and windows were sharply pointed and lancet-shaped ; 
as time went on the arches were made wider, and to- 
wards the end of the Gothic period were raised at 
the sides so as to become much flatter than formerly. 
All the work was lighter and more graceful than 
Romanesque. Columns and walls were made thinner 
and buttresses were employed. The window space 
was always being enlarged to admit of more light. 
First lancet windows were grouped in threes and fives, 
then, as the spaces between these windows were nar- 
rowed, the whole set was combined into one large 
window with traceried top, designed in geometrical 
patterns of circles or triangles or combinations of 
these. In the fourteenth century these gave place to 
window-tops of freely flowing lines which had escaped 
from geometrical precision; in the fifteenth century 
the window divisions, or mullions, were carried to the 
tops of the windows in straight lines and were streng- 
thened by horizontal divisions, or transomes. In 
consequence the first Gothic work is often spoken of 
as Geometrical, the second as Decorated, and the third 
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Photo by Royal Studios, Salisbury. 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


This cathedral was built in the thirteenth century in the First Gothic style, with the 
exception of the spire, which was completed in the fourteenth century. Pick out any 
architectural details you can discover, 
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as Perpendicular. In the first and second periods : 
beautiful spires were built on the tops of the towers; — 
but in the last period a larger and more highly decorated : 
tower was preferred. Each period had its own particu- 
lar kind of ornament. The Early English style used | 
a flower-like decoration we call the dog-tooth, and _ 
ornamented its capitals with a stiff-leaf foliage; in 7 
the Decorated period, when ornament was very freely 
used, different kinds of leaves, flowers, and fruit © 
were carved as much like nature as was possible, and 
the ball-flower was a favourite ornament also; after- 
wards the walls and other spaces were divided up into | 
panels by the Perpendicular builders, who also used leaf 
forms, but carved them into more conventional shapes. — 
The planning of the church was also changed. — 
Many additional chapels were added at the eastern © 
end of the church, including a large one dedicated — 
to the Virgin and called the Lady Chapel, and the 
space occupied by the choir and altar were very much 
increased. It was customary, too, to build a path 
around the back of the high altar from choir aisle to 
choir aisle to allow of the processions which were so 
important a part of the worship, and to enable wor- — 
shippers to visit the various chapels. A monastery — 
not only had a church such as we have described, but: 
also a sleeping-place, or dormitory, for the monks; a 
refectory or dining-room; a cloister, in which the 
monks spent their days ; an infirmary for sick monks 
and many other buildings. All these, and the castles — 
and manor-houses of the country-side, and the houses 
of the towns were built in the Gothic style. 


(For Table of Important Events see end of Chapter VIII) 
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EXERCISES 


1. Use the pictures on pages 180 and 181 to draw a 
simple plan of a Benedictine monastery. 

2. Make a list of the various parts of a monastery as 
shown in the picture on page 181, and find out the use and 
importance of each part. 

3. Is there any school in the district in which you live 
which existed in the Middle Ages? Find out what you 
can of the history of your own school. 

4. Find out what you can of the history of your parish 
church. Can you fix the approximate date of its building 
or of the building’of parts of it from its architecture? Make 
a simple plan of it. 

5. Are there any traces in your district of the existence 
there of monks or nuns or friars during the Middle Ages ? 
Find out what you can of the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 

6. Examine the picture of Salisbury Cathedral on page 
187, and see if you can find in it any of the architectural 
features which are mentioned in this chapter. 

7. Make a model of the whole or part of a monastery, 
or parish church ; or of any of the architectural details 
mentioned in this chapter. 


CHAPTER: VIIT 
The Hundred Years War 
The Second Phase 


THE accession of Henry IV was in some ways the 
triumph of the war party, for there was always in 
England during the reign of Richard II a section of 
the barons who resented the fact that Richard favoured 
peace with France, and made no effort to win back 
the provinces gained by his grandfather in the first 
years of the French War. Moreover in the reign of 
Henry IV the condition of affairs in France was such 
as to suggest to the English that they could interfere 
with great advantage to themselves. The King was 
infirm in mind, and his Court was divided into two 
factions, who supported the Duke of Burgundy and 
the Duke of Orleans respectively, and were known 
as Burgundians and Orleanists, or afterwards as 
Armagnacs. 

England naturally took the side of the Burgundians, 
for the Low Countries were part of the Burgundian 
territory, and the woollen trade was even more impor- 
tant now than it had been in the days of Edward III, 
and close association and even alliance between England 
and Flanders was very desirable. But Henry IV 


found it as much as he could do to retain his position 
190 
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upon the English throne in the face of the att: mpts 
made to dispossess him, and it was not until I41I, 
when his son Henry was controlling affairs. that 
England could play a part in France. The Duke of 


Burgundy asked for Kngland’s help and got it, though 
the help he 
received did 
not amount to 
very much, and 
when Prince 
Henry lost 
favour the op- 
posing party 
actually went 
so far as to send 
some aid to the 
Armagnacs. 
When Henry 
V ascended the 
throne, how- 
ever, the posi- 
tion of the 
Lancastrian 
dynasty was 
very much 
strengthened. 
He had already 
shown that he was a capable though narrow-minded 
statesman, and a very able commander. Stories have 
been handed down to us of his wild and headstrong 
youth, and Shakespeare has immortalised them and the 
King in such a way as to hide the real Henry V from 


National Portrait Gallery. 
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us. But there is no doubt that Henry was a most 
efficient leader and ruler, and the nation responded to 
his call: there is something of Edward I about him in 
many ways, and he is certainly one of the most popular 
monarchs who ever sat upon the English throne. 

It would be very difficult indeed to find an excuse 
for what was really a wanton attack upon the French 
nation. The internal quarrels and the weakness of 
France at the moment were an incitement to Henry 
to which he succumbed, the more readily because a 
large section of the English people was bent on war. 
To the King himself war meant an opportunity of 
distracting his people’s thoughts from the doubtful — 
validity of his succession ; successful war against the — 
national enemy, the French, would fix him on the throne 
more firmly than anything else could do; the clergy 
were probably willing to encourage war, as a ready — 
means of bringing Lollardy to an end by concen- ~ 
trating the thoughts of the nation on other than reli- 
gious matters ; the baronage was anxious for plunder ; 
the merchants wished to protect their interests in the 
Low Countries against the aggressions of the French. 

The time was favourable. The French King, Charles, 
was insane: and his son and regent, the Dauphin 
Louis, was a feeble ruler, fonder of his own pleasures 
than of the cares of state. Henry claimed Bretigny, 
Normandy, and Anjou as possessions due to him from 
his ancestors, and the hand of the King’s daughter, 
Katherine, in marriage. He had taken care to make 
his claim an impossible one, and although the French 
made him most generous offers to preserve the peace, 
he declared war. A serious plot of some English 
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nobles against him delayed his embarkation for a short 
time, but very soon he had landed near Harfleur with 
2,000 men-at-arms and 6,000 archers. The town made 
a stout resistance, and before Henry had subdued it 
he had lost a considerable portion of his fighting force 
from disease and sickness. But, like his predecessor 
Edward III, he decided to march to Calais, crossed 
the Somme at Peronne, and on October 25, 1415, 
awaited the French feudal levies, which were now 
rapidly pursuing him, in a well-chosen position at 
Agincourt. 

The battle which followed showed once more that a 
small, well-trained, and well-directed English army was 
infinitely superior to the badly led feudal levies of 
France, however large their numbers might be. 
Henry had with him less than 900 men-at-arms and 
4,000 archers; the French numbered about 14,000 
men-at-arms and over 30,000 feudal troops. Henry 
chose for his position the slope of a hill with a battle- 
field of ploughed fields about three-quarters of a mile 
wide, well protected on both sides by woods, which he 
lined with archers to prevent any out-flanking move- 
ment. All his men were dismounted, as at Crecy, 
and were arranged in alternate groups so that the 
archers were well supported by the men-at-arms. 
The French were arranged in the usual feudal fashion 
in three divisions, one behind another, as at Crecy, 
the only difference being that most of them were 
_ now dismounted. Henry had ordered his soldiers to 
- provide themselves with sharpened stakes which they 
could plant in the ground in front of them as a protec- 

tion. With his smaller forces, it was essential that 
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he should act on the defensive, but his line actually 
advanced at first against the French, in order to get 
them to attack. As soon as the French began to 
charge the English soldiers halted, fixed their stakes 
before them, and awaited the charge. The French 
cavalry were dispersed by the archers ; the dismounted 
men-at-arms following up were cumbered by the 
weight of their armour in their passage Over the plough- 
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land, wetted by rains on the previous night, and 
were thrown into confusion. When the English had 
exhausted their arrows Henry ordered his line to 
advance, and archers and men-at-arms threw the 
whole of the French front line backward in confusion 
on to the second line. It was not long before the battle 
became a rout, and a false alarm of an attack from 
the rear caused Henry to order the execution of most 
of his prisoners. The French lost over 10,000 men 
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of all ranks, and 1,500 persons were taken prisoners. 
The English losses were less than 100 all told. The 
_ victorious English army moved on to Calais and thence 
Bhack to England. 

_ The war proved very popular with the English 
: people, and Henry returned to France in 1417 to 
' continue the struggle. This time he began the sys- 
s tematic conquest of Normandy, and he was helped 
once more by the continued internal dissensions in 
e France, and by the death of the Dauphin. In 1419 
~ Rouen surrendered to him, after terrible sufferings on 
é the part of the inhabitants, and soon all Normandy 


_ was his. There was an attempt to reconcile Bur- 
; gundian with Armagnac, but the Duke of Burgundy 


was treacherously murdered by the Dauphin’s agent 
at the very moment of reconciliation, and the Bur- 
Beondians made common cause with the English. 
6 The French were beaten, and agreed in the Treaty 
_ of Troyes to accept Henry as Regent for their imbecile 
_ King, and as King of France when the King died. 
; He was also to marry Katherine, daughter of the 
_ French King. He entered Paris in triumph, and the 
: marriage took place, after which he returned to 
England. 
In 1421 an English force under the King’s brother was 
_ beaten at Beaugé by a combined French and Scottish 
_ force, largely through the carelessness of the English 
a leader. The reverse brought Henry back to France, 


A REO 


i 422 at the early age of thirty-four. He was fortunate 
in the moment of his death, for the nation had really 
~ embarked upon an impossible task in attempting 
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the conquest of France, and her greed could only end 
in disaster. But at the moment, thanks to the weak- 
ness of France, and thanks to the character and 
ability of Henry himself, such an inglorious issue could 
scarcely have been foreseen, and to succeeding ages 
Henry was the typical medieval hero, noble of life, 
fearless and brave in warfare, clever as a statesman, 
zealous for his country’s good. 

His successor was a child of nine months old, who 
became almost immediately the King of France also. 
Henry VI is one of the most unfortunate of all rulers ; 
he would have made an excellent scholar or monk; he 
was totally unfitted to manage a set of turbulent 
feudal barons. His uncle John, Duke of Bedford, a 
worthy brother of Henry V, was made Protector of 


f 


England and Regent of France. As the government of — 


France was likely to occupy the whole of Bedford’s 
attention, his brother Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
a clever but selfish and unscrupulous prince, was left 
to control England with the help of a Council, whose 
most prominent member was Henry Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, and afterwards a Cardinal. Two 
victories in France, Crévant and Verneuil, the second 
another Agincourt, showed that the position of the 
English in France was still a strong one, and Bedford 
made it stronger still by his marriage with the sister of 
the Duke of Burgundy, though his brother Humphrey 
created discord with Burgundy by a marriage with 
Jacqueline of Hainault, one of the feudal vassals of the 
Burgundian duke. Humphrey was, in fact, in every 
way a source of weakness and danger, for he quar- 
relled with Beaufort in the Council at home; and the 
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Council began to be divided into a war party under 
Gloucester and a peace party under Beaufort, and 
Bedford had to return to England to settle the quarrels 
that arose between them. 

In France Bedford established English authority 


- throughout the area north of the Loire, but though 


__ he gave the French much better government than they 
_had had under their own rulers, they resented the 
presence of the English in their country, and only a 
_ leader was lacking to rouse them to active hostility. 
The leader came in 1429 in the form of a peasant girl, 
Jeanne Darc, who believed herself divinely called 
to the rescue of the country. Jeanne had from her 
youth been subject to mystic visions, and now she 
_ believed that the saints were inspiring her to be the 
saviour of France. She declared that God had revealed 
to her that she would relieve Orleans, then besieged 
by the English, and would take Charles the Dauphin 
_to Reims, there to be crowned king. The Dauphin 
accepted her aid, and her presence in armour at the 
head of the French army gave such confidence to the 
soldiers that the English were forced to raise the 
_ siege of Orleans, and were badly beaten at Patay, 
_ 1429, with the loss of the brave Talbot, their leader. 
_ Charles VII was crowned at Reims as the Maid had 
_ prophesied, and then her successes came to an end. 
_ She was captured by the Burgundians at the siege of 
: Compiégne and sold to the English, who handed her 
_ over to the Bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese she 
- had been captured. She was convicted by a court 
_ of French prelates, and burned to death at Rouen as 
a witch. In spite all of she had done for France, 
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no effort was made by the French to save her. But 
her life and death alike brought disaster to the 
English. ‘Our cause is lost, we have burned a 
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saint,’ said one of the soldiers who witnessed her 
martyrdom, and it is certain that her successes had 
broken the spell. The French no longer dreaded the 
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English as invincible ; and soon the English were forced 
to take the defensive. An attempt was made to come to 
terms, but the effort failed, largely because the English 
terms were impossible. It was England's last chance : 
the folly and futility of Henry V’s grandiose scheme 
were now becoming apparent; the Duke of Burgundy 
went over to the side of Charles VII; Bedford died, 
worn out with the struggle. His personality had kept 
many Frenchmen in league with England; on his 
death they went over to the side of their King. It was 
the beginning of the end, and the surprising thing is, 
not that the English were finally driven out of France, 
but that they were able for so many years longer to 
resist the efforts of the French to dislodge them. 
Richard, Duke of York, the descendant of both the 
Yorkist and Clarence Plantagenet lines, and a sup- 
porter of the war party in England, was sent to France 
as Bedford's successor. He proved himself a capable 
leader in what was really a forlorn hope, but Paris 
was lost and Normandy was only retained with 
difficulty. In 1444 the peace party under de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, and the Beauforts gained theascendancy. 
York came home in disgust, and the Beaufort party 
made a truce with France, which included the mar- 
riage of Henry VI to Margaret of Anjou, and the 
surrender of Anjou and Maine to Margaret's father. 
There was a great outcry in England against this 
surrender, but the King was too feeble in mind and body 
to make himself master of his factious nobles, and 
soon fell under the influence of his vigorous but 
unwise queen. Gloucester was done to death by his 
opponents in 1447; Cardinal Beaufort died in the 
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same year. In 1449 the French captured Rouen; 
next year all Normandy except Calais was lost. There 
was no glory in the war; the people were heavily 
taxed ; and now the loss of Normandy added fuel to 
the flame. Suffolk was impeached and banished, to 
be murdered on the high seas before he could reach 
France, and rebellion broke out in Kent under the leader- 
ship of Jack Cade. York had been sent to Ireland as 
governor, but now came back to London as the recog- 
nised leader of the opponents of the Duke of Somerset. 
the nephew of Cardinal Beaufort and the successor 
of Suffolk in the Council. In 1451 Guienne and 
Gascony were lost. Two years later Talbot, in an 
attempt to recover these provinces, was slain at 
Chatillon in a battle in which artillery proved superior 
to archery, and Calais alone was left of the conquests 
of Edward III and Henry V. The closing years of 
the Hundred Years’ War had been marked by violent 
struggles between the two factions of nobles who 
supported the peace and war parties respectively ; 
now that France was gone, this quarrel was to develop 
into an English civil war. 


EXERCISES 


I. Read the account of the battle of Agincourt in 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

2. Make a plan or model of the battle-field of Agincourt. 

3. Compare the battle of Agincourt with the battle of 
Crecy. 

4. Can you find out more about the life and work of 
Jeanne Darc? 

5. An English soldier describes (a) the battle of Agincourt, 
(6) the death of Jeanne Darc. Write out his descriptions. 


CHAPTER IX 
Lancaster and York 


(i) The Wars of the Roses 


THE last act of the Hundred Years’ War was played 
out on English soil after the loss of France in the > 
disastrous days of Henry VI. The attack of Ed-— 
ward III and his successors upon the French crown | 
and territory had proved to be the failure it was 
destined to be from the very first, and the wheel 
had come full circle in a most remarkable way, for 
the state of affairs in England in 1453 was curiously 
like the state of affairs in France fifty years earlier. 
As France had had her feeble, weak-minded Charles VI, — 
so England now had the like in the person of Charles’s 
grandson, Henry VI; as France then had’ her quarrel- 
some partisan nobility, Burgundian and Armagnac, 
ready always to put their own passions and interests 
before those of the nation, so England now had her | 
Yorkists and Lancastrians; and the murders and 
assassinations which had marred France were soon 
to find a repetition on English soil. So too for a long — 
time there had been doubts about the actual successor 
to Henry VI, for his son Edward was not born until 


1453, eight years after his marriage to Margaret of 
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Anjou, and York and Somerset had struggled for the 
position of likely successor to the throne. 

But the origin of the troubles which now befel 
England, troubles which owed much to the years of 
Henry’s rule, must be sought for in the events of the 
fourteenth century. Like his neighbour of France, 
Edward III had made the mistake of marrying his 
children into the families of the great feudal lords, 
with the result that in a few generations there were in 
the country feudal nobles possessed of vast landed 
estates and hosts of followers and retainers who 
could claim to be of royal descent. Nor was it a new 
thing that those who stood near the King in blood 
should-interfere in the government of the land against 
the King. Simon de Montfort was Henry III’s 
brother-in-law ; Thomas of Lancaster, who led the 
barons against Edward II, was Edward’s geousin ; 
Henry Bolingbroke was the cousin of Richard II, 
whom he deposed, and whose position he himself 
usurped. 

By 1453 the possibilities of succession were intricately 
intermingled. So far as heredity went, Richard, 
Duke of York, had undoubtedly the best claim of all. 
He was descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
the third son of Edward III, through his mother Anne, 
who held also all the lands of the Mortimers, the 
Earls of March, while his father, the Earl of Cambridge, 
executed for conspiracy against Henry V, was the son 
of Edmund, fifth son of Edward III and heir of York 
and Cambridge. Apart from parliamentary title, his 
claim was therefore really a better one than that of 
the King, Henry VI, whose title rested on his descent 
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through Henry IV from Edward III's fourth son, John 
of Gaunt. John had married Blanche of Lancaster, 
and had thus absorbed the estates of the Lancaster 
and Derby families ; his son, Henry IV, had added to 
them those of the Earls of Hereford by his marriage 
with Mary de Bohun, heiress of one of the most 
important feudal families on the Welsh borderland. 
The descendants of John of Gaunt also furnished a 
second set of possible successors to the throne in the 
persons of the Beauforts, the offspring of Gaunt and 
his third wife, Katherine Swynford. It is true that 
this line was at first illegitimate, and its claim doubtful ‘ 
but Henry, Cardinal Beaufort, exercised great influence 
in English affairs up to his death in 1447, and his 
nephew, John, Duke of Somerset, was an important 
leader of the anti-York peace party in the reign of 
Henry -VI, and had some claim to the succession after 
the death of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and before 
the birth of Edward, Prince of Wales. His grandson, 
Henry Richmond, was to succeed to the throne of 
England as Henry VII. 

In the same way the great baronial families had been 
uniting by marriage, until they had begun to rival the 
rulers and other members of the royal family in the 
greatness of their possessions. The scattered feudal 
holdings of the days of William the Conqueror were 
now replaced by continuous stretches of territory, 
within which each baron reigned almost supreme; 
any smaller holders within each baron’s sphere of 
influence were compelled to put themselves under his 
protection ; with his retainers he overawed the courts 
of justice, or even prevented trials from taking place; 
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elections were no longer free, but were decided as the 
barons wished them to be. 

The greatest supporter of York was Richard, Earl 
of Warwick, whose power at this time earned for him 
the title of ‘‘Warwick the King Maker.’’ He repre- 
sented the great house of the Nevilles and his estates 
covered the Midlands. The Nevilles were by origin 
the Earls of Westmorland, and Ralph Neville had 
been one of the supporters of Henry Bolingbroke, 
while his son and grandson both fought for Lancaster. 
But his daughter Cicely married Richard of York, 
another daughter married the Duke of Norfolk, a 
Yorkist noble, and a son, Richard, the father of the 
King Maker, married the heiress of the earldom of 
Salisbury, and supported his brother-in-law, York. 
The King Maker added to the wealth and estates of the 
Salisbury earldom by marrying the heiress of the 
Beauchamp family, who were Earls of Warwick ; 
and his brothers, John, Marquis of Montacute, and 
George, Archbishop of York, were also great sup- 
porters of the Yorkist cause. 

The chief strength of the Lancastrians lay in the 
north and west, where the great baronial houses of 
the Percys and the Cliffords in the north, and Somerset, 
Devonshire, and Wiltshire in the west, were on their 
side. We must remember that in these days the 
industrial and commercial portion of England was in 
the south-east, and this region, with London, favoured 
the Yorkist cause as the cause of good government 
and freedom from baronial oppression, while the 
north was less advanced and feudal traditions held 
timer sway there. It was the south-east that had 
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been mainly affected by the Peasants’ Revolt and by 
the Lollard movement ; it was the south-east that was 
to win the victory for the Yorkists, as at a later date 
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- it was to ensure a Protestant England at the Refor- 
mation, and win a victory for the Parliament in its 
struggles against Charles I. So that this civil war in 
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England, which we call the Wars of the Roses, from the 
badges of the opposing factions, was not only a great _ 
quarrel of the barons and a struggle between two con- : 
tending parties for the throne, it was also a struggle — 
of a newer order of things against an older ; progressive _ 
forces were moving along a path that had gone beyond © 
feudalism and all that it stood for, and were seeking 
newer and better methods of life and work. Yet the 
contest was not a national one; for the most part 
the people of the country stood aside and allowed the 
foolish frantic barons to destroy one another, while © 
they went on with their work as if no struggle was 
taking place. Only when the contest reached them 
were they forced to take a share, and then the simplest 
way was to surrender their town to the victor and ~ 
pay whatever they were called upon to pay until the 
fortunes of war moved the soldiers elsewhere. But as — 
the Yorkists stood for good and settled government, 
in theory at any rate, and as the Lancastrians were 
responsible in the eyes of the people for the loss of 
France and the heavy taxation and bad government 
at home, the sympathies of the townsfolk as a whole 
were with the Yorkists. The weakness of Henry VI 
told badly against him; his choice of ministers was — 
almost always unwise, yet he was obstinately faithful 
to them, in spite of their misdeeds and incapacity ; 
his wife, too, was obstinate in her opposition to York 
and his claims. On the other hand, York was popular 
and so was his son Edward, and all that York had 
been called upon to do in Ireland and in France had 
been done more successfully than Henry’s ministers 
had been able to perform their tasks. 
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The struggle between the parties became pronounced 
by 1450, when York returned from Ireland, and two 
years later, at the head of 
an armed force, he extorted 
a promise, which was never 
kept, that Somerset should 
be dismissed from office. 
The birth of Prince Edward 
in 1453 deprived York of 
the succession, but in the 
next year he was made Pro- 
tector when the King became 
insane. It was his dismissal 
in 1455, and the recall of 
Somerset and his friends to 
office at the instigation of 
the Queen, that caused him 
to take up arms _ once 
more. Henry and Somerset 
marched from London and 
were met by York at St. 
Albans. In the skirmish 
which followed Somerset 
was slain and York was once 
more made Protector of 
the King and realm. Four 


ARMOUR OF IHE FIFTEENTH 
years went Dy before CENTURY. 


another battle took place, This is copied from a memorial brass of 


the kind commonly found in churches. 


but all through these years 

the Queen was actively at work against York in the 
interests of her son, Edward, for she feared he 
might be set aside for York upon her husband’s 
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death. By 1459 she felt that she could act, for she | 
had gained the support of the barons, who were : 
not closely associated with the York and Neville — 
houses. The collection of her forces roused the : 
Yorkist leaders to action; the Earl of Salisbury 
defeated a strong force of Lancastrians at Blore Heath, 
and the supporters of York collected on the Welsh 
border in those lands of York which had once been 
lands of Mortimer. The opposing armies met at 
Ludlow, but when the King advanced with his large 
forces against the Yorkists, they fled in panic without 
striking a blow, Richard getting away to Ireland and 
the Nevilles to Calais. 

Instead of following up this wonderful victory and. 
completing the rout of her enemies, the Queen called a 
Parliament at Coventry to declare that Richard of 
York and his chief supporters were traitors, and 
their lands therefore confiscated. This introduction of 
declarations of treason by Bill of Attainder’ was a 
new idea in England which was to have some very 
far-reaching and disastrous consequences before it 
was finished with. The Queen’s methods caused a 
reaction in favour of York ; Warwick landed at Sand- 
wich, and was welcomed by Kent and London. He 
moved forward to Northampton, where the Queen 
had entrenched herself, and completely defeated the 
Lancastrian forces there. Their leaders, Buckingham 

1 There were two methods by which a powerful noble or minister 
might be attacked: (a) Impeachment, in which the House of 
Commons acted as accusers before the Lords, who sat as judges; 
(b) Attainder, in which a person was declared a traitor by the 


passage of a Bill through both Houses of Parliament, in the usual 
way. 
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and Shrewsbury, were slain, and the King was taken 
prisoner, but the Queen and her son escaped. Richard 


returned from Ireland and 
claimed the crown, but a 
compromise was arrived at 
by which he was to be 
Protector during Henry's 
life and King after his death. 
For all the people were 
favourably disposed towards 
the pious and gentle Henry, 
however much they hated 
his violent and headstrong 
Queen. But Margaret could 
hardly be expected to agree 
to the exclusion of her son, 
and raised an army in the 
north, which York marched 
to subdue. He engaged a 
Lancastrian force’ three 
times the size of his own at 
Wakefield, and his army was 
surroundedand cut to pieces. 
He himself was slain in the 
battle, his second son, 
Edmund, and the Earl of 
Salisbury were murdered in 
cold blood after the battle 
was over ; their heads were 


ARMOUR OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


These copies of brasses are obtained 
by placing a sheet of paper over the 
brass, and rubbing over the figure 
with cobbler’s heelball. 


put on spikes on one of the gates of York. It was 
a fatal victory, for it left both Edward, Richard's 
son, and Warwick, Salisbury’s son, with a desire for 
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vengeance upon those who had thus dishonoured their 


fathers. 

The Queen’s victory at Wakefield gave her a large 
army of northerners, with which she marched on 
London. She was opposed by Warwick and the forces 
of London and the home counties at St. Albans, but 
once again was victorious; and once again her use 


of victory destroyed her chances of success. For 


while she lingered after her success, Edward of York, 
who had beaten Jasper Tudor and the Welsh at 
Mortimer’s Cross, joined with the remnants of War- 
wick’s St. Albans army, and entered London on the 
very day it should have surrendered to the Queen. 
The northern army was disappointed at the turn 
affairs had taken, and was in no mood to sit down 
and besiege London, and Margaret was forced to 
retire northwards again, while the way in which her 
soldiers plundered the country-side as they retired 
turned the whole of the Midlands into Yorkist adher- 
ents. Edward was declared King, and marched north 
to attack the Queen’s forces. He was victorious at 
Towton, the fiercest and bloodiest of all these struggles. 
The battle commenced in a snowstorm and continued 
throughout the whole of Palm Sunday, 1461. The 
slaughter was very great, and the Lancastrian forces 
were completely beaten. Only the land north of the 
Tees held out, and this was subdued in 1464, and 
Edward was King without a doubt. 

The accession of Edward brought with it problems 
of a new kind. He had become King, it is true, but 
he had become King through the help of the great 
Neville family, and now the question was whether 
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| Edward or the Nevilles should rule the country. 
oe Edward himself was a man of strange indolence, mixed 
_ with flashes of remarkable vigour, fond of pleasure, 
_ yet capable on occasion of stern and resolute action. 
At first he gave himself up to pleasure and allowed 
_ Warwick to rule; and Warwick began to seek an 
alliance with the King of France which would leave 
' Margaret of Anjou, now also seeking help from that 
King, without a powerful friend in Europe. One fea- 
_ ture of Warwick’s projected alliance was to be the 
marriage of Edward and a French princess, and 
_ already Warwicks had gone some distance in com- 
_pleting the arrangements when he was informed by 
_ Edward that he had already been for some time 
’ secretly married to Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of 
_ a Lancastrian noble. 
_ __ The announcement of the marriage was followed by 
_ the rise of the Woodville family to positions of great 
_ importance in the State; Edward was evidently 
| 4 forming a new nobility of dependents upon himself 
_ to serve as a counter-check to the pretensions of the 
_ remnants of the older feudal nobility who had made 
_ him King. The result was that relations between the 
_ King and Warwick became very strained. There was 
__ arevolt in the north under one Robin of Redesdale, 
_ which was possibly inspired by Warwick; Clarence, 
_ the King’s brother, married Warwick’s elder daughter 
and joined him against Edward; the Queen’s father 
_ and brother were captured and executed, and Edward 
was imprisoned for a time. Reconciliation came, but 
soon the quarrel was renewed and this time Warwick 
and Clarence were forced to fly to France, where they 
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became reconciled with Margaret and her son, Edward. 
It was agreed that Edward should marry Warwick's 
second daughter, Anne, and take the crown, and that 
Clarence should be considered as heir-presumptive. 
But Clarence had been working for himself and not 


ot cen 
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EDWARD IV AND HIS FAMILY. 
(Lambeth Palace Library.) 


The picture shows Earl Rivers and a priest presenting a book to the King. This 
picture is the only known contemporary portrait of Edward V. 
for Edward, and was little pleased with the agreement 
arrived at. 

Warwick landed at Dartmouth, Edward IV fled to 
Flanders, and Henry VI was restored to the throne, 
1470. But in the next year Edward landed at 
Ravenspur, with the help of the Duke of Burgundy, 
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and marched on London. He was joined by Clarence : 
and Warwick, attempting to check his advance, was 
defeated and slain at Barnet, with his brother, Lord 
Montague, and the most important of his supporters. 
Clarence’s treachery had proved fatal to Warwick's 
cause. Meanwhile Margaret had landed at Weymouth, 
and was gathering forces in the west. But Edward, 
with great rapidity of movement, came up with her at 
Tewkesbury, and completely defeated her also. Her 
son was killed in the battle, the surviving Lancastrian 
leaders were beheaded as traitors, and Edward was 
King once more, A few days afterwards Henry VI 
died or was murdered in the Tower. The Wars of the 
Roses had come to an end ; the Yorkists had triumphed 
and their line was now established on the throne and 
reigned for fourteen years. It could have reigned 
much longer, had its representatives been worthy 
ones. 


(i) Soctal Progress in the Fifteenth Century 


The Wars of the Roses interfered but little with the 
advances the nation was making in matters of trade 
and commerce. In these directions and in agricul- 
ture the fifteenth century was a century of progress. 
English manufactures were now more important ; the 
eastern counties were becoming well known for their 
woollen cloths of various kinds; there was another 


important centre of the industry in the West of Eng- 
land, and Lincoln, Stamford, and Kendal were also 


renowned for their woollen goods. Iron was being 
worked in Kent and Sussex and in the Forest of Dean ; 
coal was becoming an export from the region around 
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the Tyne. There was an ever-increasing export of 
manufactured articles, and a decreasing export of 
raw material as time went on. 

At the same time the gild system was beginning to 
decay. In the earliest days members had been welcomed 
to the gild, but now that the gilds had become wealthy 
and prosperous they began to be very exclusive 
organisations, and the control of gild policy passed 
into the hands of the richest members. Ordinary 
craftsmen who were members found it impossible to 
attend the meetings, which were often fixed by the 
richer members to take place during working hours. 
They could not afford the costly liveries (dresses) 
that had to be worn at gild meetings, and so they had 


little control of the policy of the gild. Apprentice-— 


ship, too, was greatly restricted, and the fees charged 
were increased. 

As a result of these and other changes there grew 
up a large number of craft workers who could never 
hope to become masters themselves ; they were 
doomed to be wage-earners all their lives, and they 
began to unite together to protect their interests 
against those of the richer masters. Many of them, 
too, began to leave the corporate towns, where the 
gild could control their work, and settled down in 
villages, where they could be free from the rules and 
restrictions imposed upon them by the gild. The 
West Riding of Yorkshire was one of the places that 
benefited from this, for many clothworkers settled 
down along the banks of its streams and rivers and 
began to work partly as weavers and spinners, partly 
as farmers in a small way. 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY WORKMEN. 


Their dresses and tools should be studied carefully. Compare with the 
pictures on pages 89 and 167. 
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They could offer only their skill, but there were 
quickly persons who found material and money, and 
so took advantage of this skill. Men bought up wool 


WOMAN’S DRESS IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Note the butterfly head- 
dress. The figure represents 
Isabella Cheyne of Blickling, 
Norfolk, who died in 1485. 


in the markets and carried it 
round the country-side to these 
workers to be made into cloth, 
which they then collected and 
sold in the markets and fairs. 
These men were termed clothiers, 
and their presence in English 
industry was a sign that the craft 
system was coming to an end. 
It was being replaced by the 
domestic system of industry, a 
system in which one set of per- 
sons, the clothiers, found the 
capital and put the goods on the 
markets, and another set, the 
workmen, provided the skill by 
means of which the goods were 
made. This new system was to 
be the usual method of industry 
in England until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

All through the Middle Ages 
the country as a whole was getting 
more prosperous. Many things 
prove that this was so. Houses 
were bigger and were better 


made, and began to be divided into rooms. At first 
houses in many cases had only one room; even the 
large manor-houses had only a large hall, in which 
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most of the servants lived and slept, and a solar or 
retiring room for the lord and lady and their children. 
But now bedrooms came into use, with splendid beds 


and bed-coverings. In the old 
days the fire in the hall had been 
lighted in the middle of the floor; 
now there were fireplaces and 
chimneys. Furniture was very 
much improved, too: seats had 
backs to them and the floors were 
covered with tiles or carpets. 
The windows began to have glass 
in them, and glass, earthenware, 
and pewter were used at meal- 
times. All this shows that the 
country was becoming richer. 
Life in the country was chang- 
ing too. Serfdom was dying out, 
and the work of the serf was 
being done by free labourers. 
More land was being rented by 
the tenant farmers, who paid 
rent to the overlord for their 
lands. There was also more 
comfort in their houses, though 
the changes in the country areas 
were not nearly so great as they 
were in the towns. But in one 


thing at any rate no progress was 
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WOMAN’S DRESS IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The wife of John Gouge, 
Chipping Norton, 1440. 


made, for the old 


methods of farming the land, which were described 
in Chapter III, still remained ; and very little improve- 
ment was possible so long as the land was open field. 
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Where a man could put hedges round his land and work 
it by himself, or keep his cattle by themselves, he could 
improve his crops and his cattle, but not otherwise. 

Trade with the Continent continued to increase. 
The towns of Flanders still bought English wool or 
partly finished woollen goods, and in return sent to 
England the spices, silks, diamonds, and gold of 
India and the East. These products were brought to 
Constantinople or Alexandria, and then shipped by 
Italian merchants to Venice, Genoa, and other Italian 
cities, which then sent them overland to the cities of 
northern Europe. Companies, such as the Grocers’ 
Company, the Drapers’ Company, and the Haber- 
dashers’ Company were formed in England to deal in 
these goods. The members of\these companies are 
merchants only ; they are not concerned in the pro- 
duction of the articles in which they trade, but only 
in their sale. 


(i11) The Renatssance 


During the fifteenth century, too, great changes 
were taking place in the way in which the people of 
Western Europe looked out upon the world, and in 
the way in which they thought about the world and its 
meaning to them. It was in Italy that this change 
in outlook commenced, and when the change was com- 
pleted the Middle Ages had come to an end and the 
period of time which is usually termed the Modern 
World had begun. In England the Wars of the 
Roses helped to bring about the change, for feudalism 
and the feudal noble, trained for warfare from youth 
up and caring for little besides war and tournament, 
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belonged to the Middle Ages, and had perforce to pass 
away before the Modern Warld could be ushered in. 

But it was the Italians, as we have said, who moved 
away from the medieval outlook first of all. They 
had always been surrounded by the ruins of buildings 
which reminded them of the former greatness of Rome 
and their Roman ancestors ; they read with interest 
and pride the books which had been written by some 
of those ancestors. Now they began to realise the 
former greatness of their Empire once more, and to 
get from the books a truer idea of the outlook on 
life of both theiz,own writers and those of the Greeks. 
In this, too, they were aided by the presence in Italy 
of many Greek scholars with their precious manu- 
scripts, who came from Constantinople to escape from 
the Turks who were attacking the Eastern Empire 
and making themselves masters of the Balkan penin- 
sula. 

The change in outlook that resulted from this is 
usually termed the Renaissance, because it was 
looked upon as a revival or new birth of what had 
gone before, seeing that it was a return to the spirit 
and purpose of the old life of the Greeks and Romans 
and a putting off of the ideas and methods of medieval 
life. And though the change began in Italy, it did 
not stop there, but passed beyond the Alps to France 
and England and the German Empire, and changed 
the outlook of the people there also. Among the 
Teutonic people, too, it assumed a moral aspect and 
led to a change in their religious outlook, and so to a 
great reformation in the Church, as we shall see. 

One great result of the Renaissance was that it 
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altered people’s ideas about the world they lived in, 
and so led to some wonderful geographical discoveries. _ 
Up to this time sea trade was almost entirely a Medi- : 
terranean trade, from Alexandria and Constantinople 
to the Italian cities, whose merchants acted as carriers 
and distributors of the Eastern produce of which the 
trade consisted. But the same Turkish invasion 
that drove the Greek scholars westward made trade 
in the eastern Mediterranean difficult and dangerous 
also, and new routes to India and the East had to be 
found. It was in search of these new pathways that 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached India in 1498 ; that Columbus journeyed 
across the Atlantic to discover a new world in 1492 ; 
and that the sailors of Magellan circumnavigated the 
globe between 1520 and 1522. Trade had begun to 
change from an inland-sea trade to an oceanic trade. 

Another great change that came with the Renais- _ 
sance was the much greater stress that it laid upon 
the importance of the individual. In medieval times 
people banded themselves together into classes and ~ 
companies, such as the gilds and corporations of which 
we have spoken, and willingly subordinated themselves 
to the interests of the class to which they belonged. 
Now they began to look upon themselves as indivi- 
duals apart from their class, and to follow out their 
own individual thoughts and aspirations and desires ; 
and this helped on the changes in government and 
commerce and religion which were taking place. 

The Renaissance also broke down the idea of the 
unity of Western Europe which had been dear to the 
Middle Ages. The people had all been members of 
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the one great Church, which extended throughout 
the whole of Christendom. The clergy had formed one 
great section of the people throughout this area. 
linked together by the use of a common language. 
Latin, in all their services; the scholars, too, had had 
this unity of language; the knights and gentlefolk 
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This specimen is taken from The Order of Chivalry,a book which Caxton translated and 
printed for presentation to Richard III. The initial letter was cut in wood, the remaining 
letters cast in lead. 


had been linked together by the order of chivalry, 
and feudalism had kept back the desire of the different 
peoples to form themselves into nations. Now these 
ideas passed away and nations began to separate one 
from another, with their own particular interests and 
desires and enmities. Under the stimulus of nation- 
ality the national literature made great progress and 
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the mother tongue became a much more important 
instrument than it had ever been before. 

For the Renaissance was also a period of great 
intellectual activity and zeal for education. New 
forms of education were suggested and new scientific 
methods were introduced. It was a great age of 
discovery in this as in every other way, and the begin- 
nings of modern science date from this time. One 
great aid to learning and education was the discovery 
of printing, for this meant the speedy multiplication 
of the books which up to that time had only been 
multiplied by laborious copying by hand. The new 
method was introduced to England by William 
Caxton, who learned the art while living in Flanders, 
and came home to set up his printing press in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey, where a num- 
ber of copyists were living, so that it was already 
important as a centre of book production. Edward IV 
and his Queen and Richard III were patrons of 
Caxton; Margaret Beaufort, the clever mother of 
Henry VII, was also a great patron of learning, and 
the founder of two colleges at Cambridge. For the 
most part the old feudal nobility had cared but little 
for learning ; the new nobles were to take a great 
interest in these things, and England was to gain 
considerably in consequence. The new monarchs of 
the Yorkists and the Tudors were products of the 
Renaissance, and are very definitely national kings 
ruling over people who are conscious of their nation- 
ality and proud of it too. 
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EXERCISES 


1. If there is in your neighbourhood any battle-field 
associated with the Wars of the Roses, visit it, and either 
make a model or a plan of it. 

2. Are there memorial brasses or other monuments in the 
churches of your neighbourhood, which help you to know 
more of the arms, armour and dresses of the people who 
lived in the Middle Ages ? (Compare the brasses reproduced 
on pages 209, 211, 218, 219.) 

3. Make models or drawings of the arms, armour and 
dresses of the Middle Ages. 

Girls will be able to improve on this, for they may make 
dresses of the period and fit them on small dolls. A school 
might well obtain a complete series of historical costumes, 
made in this way. 

4. Write a description of the various workmen shown in 
the picture on page 217. Distinguish their respective 
occupations. 

5. Write out in modern script the passage from Caxton’'s 
translation of The Order of Chivalry on page 223. Make an 
enlarged drawing of the initial letter. 
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CHAPTER X 
Tudor England 
(i) The New Monarchy 


THE victory of the Yorkists and the accession of ° 
Edward IV brought to an end those advances along 
the path of self-government which the English people 


. had been pursuing ever since the days of John. So 


long as the Lancastrian line held the throne Parlia- 
ment had gained in power ; but the Yorkist Edward IV 


- came to the throne as a victor enriched with the 


property of the defeated Lancastrian nobles, and 


_ these spoils enabled him to be independent of Parlia- 


ment, for, unlike so many of his predecessors, he had 
little need to call a Parliament to grant him supplies. 
Under the Yorkists, therefore, and under their suc- 
cessors, the Tudors, Parliament counted for very 
little. All things conspired to make these rulers just 
the powerful sovereigns that were needed at the time. 
Nor was it in England alone that this change was 
taking place; it is all a part of that great change in 
outlook which was described in the preceding chapter. 
The time has come for the abolition of feudalism, 
and the formation of a nation in which all the members 
of the commonwealth are.to be united together against 


foreign foes and in pursuit of the nation’s good. 
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But in order to obtain this united successful nation 
it seemed necessary at this time to give up the idea 
of that government through a Parliament for which 
the English people had been striving, and to allow 
the King to be an absolute ruler once more. Only 
in this way could the nation be formed and protected 
from foreign invasion; only in this way could all 
sections of the community be made to bow themselves 
to the common good and give up their own selfish 
interests. The Wars of the Roses had helped con- 
siderably by the destruction of the feudal nobility. , 
Edward IV and.his successors could now rule inde- 
pendently of Parliament if they wished to do so; 
but it is necessary to bear in mind that though these 
rulers could be absolute and even tyrannical, it was 
because the people were willing that they should be so. 
They were despotic rulers by favour of the people 
over whom they ruled, and if they overstepped the 
mark trouble was likely to follow, as the fall of 
Richard III showed. Their best interests lay in being 
friendly with the middle classes, the merchants and 
traders of the towns, and the yeomen and country 
gentry of the villages. It was on these that they 
relied most for backing and support, and so long as 
they had it they could play the part of despot with 
safety against the rich and the noble. Unfortunately 
for the Yorkist kings, they had grown up in the midst 
of a cruel civil war, where murder was frequent and life 
was counted cheap, and it was this wholesale murder 
and carelessness of life that cost Richard III his 
throne, though we need not believe that he was the 
deformed monster that Tudor writers have described. 
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The position of the Tudors was much stronger than’ 


that of the Yorkists had been. All that had told in 
favour of the Yorkists, such as the desire of the 
people for a strong and settled form of government 
that would end civil war and bring the peace without 
which trade could not prosper, and the desire for 
rulers interested in trade and commerce rather than 
in warfare, told also in their favour. In addition 
Henry Richmond promised to marry Elizabeth of 
» York, and this seemed likely to help peace by its union 
of the rival houses, while his exile from England 
* had kept him free from the feuds and vendettas which 
had added to the bitterness with which the nobles 
had fought in the Wars of the Roses. When his 
successors had established themselves upon the throne, 
they added still more to the strength of their position 
by their personal popularity and their sagacity as 
rulers. Under their direction England prospered ex- 
ceedingly, and by the end of the reign of the Good 
Queen Bess the nation had become united and pa- 
triotic, and able to hold its own against the power 
of foreign foes. 

Yet when Henry VII came to the throne in 1485 
his position was by no means secure. His Lancastrian 
title was a very weak one, and he wisely refused to 
allow his position to depend upon the right of his 
Yorkist wife, whom he did not marry until after his 
coronation. His claim really depended upon the fact 
that Parliament had bestowed the crown upon him 
and his heirs, and it remained for him to prove to the 
people that their choice had been a wise one. Mean- 
while there were Yorkist nobles in England and 


eared 
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Ireland ready to rebel if possible, and Yorkist exiles 
in France, and especially in Flanders, where Margaret 
of York, the sister of Edward IV, was acting as regent 
for her step-daughter, Mary of Burgundy, the wife of 
Maximilian of Austria,! who were anxious to return. 
But Henry succeeded in spoiling the chances of all 
the pretenders these Yorkist nobles supported, Perkin 
Warbeck, Lambert Simnel.and the rest, and his suc- 
cessors had little to fear on this score. 

This insecure position of Henry at home, moreover, 
made his dealings with foreign powers all the more 
difficult. Peace was his best policy, for if a Yorkist’ 
claimant had attacked England with the support of 
a strong European Power Henry would probably have 
lost his throne, and France and Spain at this time 
were very much stronger than England. But by a 
clever exercise of the diplomacy which was now dis- 
placing the appeal to arms in foreign affairs, Henry 
succeeded in his objects. His friendship with the Duke 
of Brittany, at whose Court he had spent a portion of 
his exile, nearly led him into war with France, 1492 - 
but Anne of Brittany, on whose behalf he was inter- 
fering, cleared the situation by making peace with 
France and a marriage with the French King, and 
Henry was able to avoid warfare and at the same time 
make a satisfactory treaty with France. He was 
just as fortunate in Flanders, where Margaret was 
making trouble; for here he was able to use an 
economic weapon, and his suspension of all trade 
between England and Flanders resulted in a treaty 
The Great Intercourse, which removed Yorkist exiles 

1 Compare table on page 236. 
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from the Burgundian Court and gained for English 
merchants very favourable conditions of trade with 
the Netherlands. 

One feature of the diplomacy of this time is the 
attention paid to marriage alliances, and Henry used 
these also to strengthen his position. He recognised 
the growing importance of Spain, whose joint rulers, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, had now driven out the Moors 
and were gaining great riches from the New World; 
and he formed an alliance with them which was 
_ cemented by the marriage of his elder son, Arthur, 
with Catherine of Aragon, the daughter of the Spanish 
rulers. The early death of Arthur was followed by 
the marriage of Catherine to Henry’s second son, 
Henry VIII. Alliance with Spain was useful to both 
Spain and England as a safeguard against the growing 
power of France. Scotland, too, was a source of 
danger to England; its rulers had supported Perkin 
Warbeck, and its traditional policy, as we know, was 
alliance with France. Henry sought to avoid this 
danger by an alliance with the Scots and the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Margaret, to James IV of Scot- 
land ; and though this marriage alliance failed of. its 
immediate object, it meant very much to England, 
for one of Margaret’s descendants came to sit upon 
the English throne in the person of James I. 

In other ways, too, Henry strove for England and 
for himself. He fostered trade in every possible way, 
to the great benefit of his people. He lessened the 
power of his nobles by reducing the number of their 
retainers, by establishing a new court, the Court of 
the Star Chamber, whose members were not afraid 


HENRY VIII 


From a painting by Holbein. 


(National Portrait Gallery.) 
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to punish offenders, however high their rank might 
be, and by keeping a monopoly of the newly developed 
artillery, which made the armoured knight every 
bit as vulnerable as the leather-coated archer, and 
knocked down his castle walls in a very short space 
of time. He built up a large reserve of money by 
heavy fines inflicted on the nobles and others who 
broke his new regulations, and by “ benevolences, ”’ 
money gifts which rich men were supposed to make to 
him voluntarily, but were really compelled to pay. 


Such payments helped to keep the nobles poor, and © 


made him rich. When he died his dynasty was 
secure, and his nation had moved forward considerably 
along the path of peace and prosperity. 

The ministers who had served Henry VII so faith- 
fully continued their work in the early years of his 
son’s reign, but Henry VIII had different ideas from 
those of his father, and his love of pomp and thirst 
for glory made him form much more ambitious schemes 
than they could follow out. They were therefore 
replaced by a capable, efficient churchman, Thomas 
Wolsey, the last of the great line of ecclesiastical 
statesmen. That Wolsey had risen from humble 
beginnings was a point in his favour, for the Tudors 
were careful not to choose their ministers from the 
ranks of the nobility, but to raise to importance 
persons who were dependent upon themselves for their 
dignities, and could easily be removed when they 
were no longer useful. Henry’s ambition was to take 
a lead in European politics. He seems to have 
dreamed of a new English dominion in Normandy 
and Abuitaine, but France and Spain were now the 


: 
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leading powers of Europe, and England's interven- 
= q tion could only be as the ally of one or other of 
_ these. The result was that he allowed himself to be 
entangled in a war with France, which cost much 
money, and from which all the advantage was 
reaped by Spain; while hostility to France brought 
' with it a Scottish invasion of England, which was, 


__ however, completely defeated at Flodden Field, 1513. 
As Wolsey gained power, English policy improved. 
- Wolsey’s theory in foreign politics was that of the 
Balance of Power. He realised that it was in the 
interests of all the European States that neither France 
nor Spain should be permitted to become overwhelm- 
ingly powerful in Europe, and so upset the balance 
of the European States. In order to do this it was 
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necessary, therefore, for England to throw her weight 
into the scale on behalf of the weaker power. At 
this time the Power more to be feared was Spain, for 
its King, Charles, the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was not only King of Spain and all its rich 
possessions in the New World, but also Emperor of 
the German People and ruler of the Burgundian 
territories. His possessions were much greater than 
those of any other ruler, and the riches of the New 
World were also his. 

Both France and Spain were anxious to obtain 
England’s support, and both their rulers met Henry ; 
Francis of France at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
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and Charles of Spain at Gravelines. Henry gave his 
support to Spain and invaded France, but to little 
purpose; Charles inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Francis in Italy, where both were striving for the 
mastery, and Spain was supreme. Wolsey now 
persuaded the King to unite with France, and an 
alliance was formed, but little real aid was given to 
Francis, and Charles was more than able to hold his 
own. England had gained nothing by her policy, 
and the cost of intervention had been very great. 
The English people objected strongly to any additional 
taxation, and as the task of raising the money fell on 


Wolsey, he became very unpopular with the middle — 


classes and the common people. His arrogance and 
overbearing temper, and his love of pomp and dis- 


play, had already made the nobles hate him, and now 


a fresh complication arose that brought about his 
downfall. Henry had never been altogether easy 
about the validity of his marriage with Catherine, 
and now that no son was born to him, his anxiety 
about the succession renewed his doubts. He wished 
therefore to have his marriage declared invalid, and 


Wolsey, now a Cardinal, was ordered to bring this 


about. But it was only through the Pope that 


annulment was possible, and the Pope was at this time 


in the power of the Emperor Charles, who was 
Catherine’s nephew. All thé Pope could do was to 
avoid coming to a decision as long as was possible, 
but Henry’s anxieties and his desire to marry Anne 
Boleyn, by whom he had become greatly attracted, 
made him impatient of delay, and as Wolsey could do 
nothing for the King his fate was sealed, for he was 
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_ already hated by all classes of the community. The 
story of his fall and of his death at Leicester Abbey, 
- 1530, is well known. He was not the first to learn 
_ how wretched is the man that hangs on princes’ 
_ favours. 


(ii) The Religious Reformation 
The problem of cancelling Henry’s marriage became 
_ Closely associated with a great religious movement 
_ that was now passing over northern Europe. We 
saw in Chapter VII that in the fourteenth century 
_ there was much discontent in England concerning 
_ the Church and the Pope, and that Wyclif and his 
 Lollard followers would have liked to make alterations 
in both the doctrines and the practices of the Church 
- atthat time. One result of the Renaissance had been 
_ that people were less inclined to receive accepted 
"opinions and doctrines than they had been during the 
_ Middle Ages, and were beginning to think for them- 
_ selves and to act and believe in accordance with their 
- thoughts. During the fifteenth century, too, the Church 
had deteriorated still more, and was greatly in need of 
reform, as many English scholars of the Renaissance 
saw. These men, Wolsey, Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas 
More, Dean Colet, and others, were anxious to reform 
the Church by providing a well-educated clergy and 
by taking away the errors and abuses which were 
spoiling the Church and making it unpopular. Wolsey 
saw that many of the monasteries had outlived their 
use, and began to do away with some of them; he 
used the money gained by their suppression to build 
schools and colleges. 
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In northern Germany the problem of Church 
reform had moved more quickly than in England. 
The scholars in the countries north of the Alps were 
less interested in the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics than the Italian scholars had been, and more 
concerned about the study of the Bible. Many trans- — 
lations of the Scriptures were made, one of them 
by a famous Dutch scholar named Erasmus, who was 
the friend of two famous Englishmen, Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More. The movement in northern 
Germany was due largely to the efforts of a monk 
named Martin Luther ; and when his protests against 
the abuses in the Church were condemned by the 
Pope, he began to attack the position and power — 
of the Pope himself. Soon the people of Germany 
were on his side, and his writings and teachings were 
popular and successful. Henry VIII had been willing 
to join in the attack on Luther, and had been made 
by the Pope “ Defender of the Faith,” 1521, for a 
book he had written against the doctrines that Luther 
was supporting, and Wolsey had caused large quan- 
tities of Lutheran books to be burned publicly. But 
now that the Pope was unable to help Henry to annul 
his marriage with Catherine, Henry was determined 
to obtain a separation in some other way, and any 
other way involved the separation of the English 
Church from Rome. 

On this occasion the King decided to bring about 
the change by means of Parliament, and a Parlia- 
ment was summened in 1529, and sat until 1536. 
Before it was dissolved it had passed an Act of 
Supremacy, 1534, which gave Henry the title of 
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Supreme Head on Earth of the Church of England 
had made all payments and appeals to Rome illegal, 
and had transferred to the King the Annates, that is, 
the first year’s income of all bishoprics, which had 
formerly gone to the Pope. Cranmer was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and declared Henry's 
marriage with Catherine contrary to the law of God. 
The result was that the English Church was now 
completely separated from Rome, though the separa- 
tion had been brought about by political and not by 
religious necessities. The change left the King all- 
powerful in everything that related to the Church. 
With the help of a new servant, Thomas Cromwell, 
who was quite unscrupulous in the methods he 
employed, Henry used his position to destroy all his 
opponents and to make himself rich at the expense 
of the Church. Sir Thomas More, who had been made 
Chancellor in succession to Wolsey, Bishop Fisher, 
now an old man, and many others were executed for 
tefusing to accept the Act of Supremacy. The monas- 
teries were dissolved and their lands and wealth were 
handed over to the King. It is probable that the time 
had come for a drastic reform of the monastic system, 
possibly even for its abolition; but this is no excuse 
for the methods adopted by Cromwell to ensure their 
suppression, or for the reason which brought about 
_ their downfall, which was the desire of the King to 
obtain their lands and money. One result of their 
dissolution was a rising in the north of England, the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, but this was easily suppressed. 
For the remainder of his reign Henry showed himself 
the tyrant he had become, and Cromwell and other 
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nobles went to the block on charges of treason. But 
the Bible and portions of the Book of Common Prayer 
were given to the people in English, though the right 
to read the Bible was afterwards confined to gentlemen. 
For Henry was no reformer in matters of doctrine ; 
the changes he had brought about were changes in 
Church government, and when he died the nation 
and Council were divided into two parties, those who 
wished for reform of doctrine and those who did not. 

During the short reign of his son, Edward VI, who 
succeeded to the throne at the age of nine, the control 
of affairs passed into the hands of Protestant re- 


= 


formers, who attempted greater alterations in doctrine © 


and practice than the majority of the people were 
willing to accept. Edward himself had been educated 
as a Protestant and favoured reform, but there were 
many Englishmen, especially in the north and west 


of the country, who still clung to the beliefs and — 


practices of their forefathers. The first Protector, 
the Duke of Somerset, was a sincere and zealous 
reformer, but he was a poor statesman, and his zeal 
for reform was blended with a desire to profit from 
the spoils obtained. Unfortunately for Somerset, the 
times were bad ones, there was much unemployment 
and poverty, and this meant discontent on these 
accounts, in addition to the discontent his religious 
reforms were causing. In 1549 he issued a new Book 
of Common Prayer, which ranks, next to the Autho- 
rised Version of the Bible, as one of the greatest 
literary monuments in the English tongue. Its com- 
pilation was mainly the work of Cranmer, and it was 
based very largely upon the older Latin service books. 
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- But it was associated with an Act of Uniformity 
_ which made its use compulsory throughout all Eng- 
land, the celebration of the Mass in Latin was made 
illegal, commissioners were sent round the country to 
"remove the images and pictures from the churches 
__ and the property of chantries and religious gilds was 
_ confiscated to the Crown. There was religious rebel- 

lion in the west country and rebellion from social 
_ causes in the eastern counties, where the villagers 
were protesting against the enclosure of their lands 
___ by landlords who wished to use them as sheep-runs ' ; 
_ the nobility and Yandowners hated Somerset for his 
__ arrogance, and for the sympathy he showed towards 
the Norfolk rebels in their rebellion. He was forced 
_ to resign his position on the Council, was sent to the 
_ Tower, 1549, and was executed on Tower Hill three 
_ years later. He was succeeded by the Earl of War- 
_ wick, who became Duke of Northumberland, and 
_ whose chief title to this promotion was his merciless 
_ suppression of the Norfolk rebellion. His desire for 
a share in Church property made him a supporter of 
_ the Reformation movement, and he associated him- 
* self with a group of zealous reformers, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Hooper, and others, who were anxious for more 
_ drastic changes in the doctrines of the Church. A 
new Prayer Book was issued, 1552, which was much 
more Protestant than the first had been, and the 
_ doctrines of the Church were expounded in F orty-two 
Articles of Religion, which were issued in 1553, and 
= show that the English Church was being strongly 
influenced by the views of continental reformers, many 
1 See also p, 261. 
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of whom were coming to England to escape from 
persecution at home. 

But there was one serious menace to Northumber- 
land’s position. The King had never been strong, 
and now he was attacked by consumption. His 
death meant the accession of his half-sister, Mary, 
the daughter of Catherine of Aragon, and a devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church. Her accession 
would undo all Northumberland’s work and secure 
his own exile or execution, and he tried to avert 
this by securing the accession of Lady Jane Grey, 
the granddaughter of Mary, youngest daughter of 
Henry VII. He easily persuaded the young King to 
declare Mary illegitimate and to bestow the crown on 
the Lady Jane; he safeguarded his position, as he 
hoped, by the marriage of Lady Jane to one of his 
sons. But his schemes were all in vain. When the 
King died, Mary fled to Norfolk to her friends and 
supporters, the Howards, who were staunch Catholics, 
and even Protestant Norfolk supported her claim to 
the throne. Northumberland could find no sup- 
porters, his soldiers mutinied, and in despair he pro- 
claimed Mary Queen of England and declared himself a 
Catholic. He was sent to the Tower and executed 


‘ without delay. 


Mary came to the throne at the age of thirty-six, 
the first woman to reign over the English people. 
Unfortunately her experiences had ruined her health 
and spoiled her temper before she came to the throne. 
She had been declared illegitimate, and her firm 
adherence to the Catholic faith had made her an object 
of suspicion to the Council throughout her brother's 
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reign. Now that she had obtained the crown, she 
was determined to undo all the religious changes of 
the previous thirty years. The people, except the 
more extreme reformers, would probably have wel- 
comed a return to the religious situation as it was at 
the death of Henry VIII; they were by no means so 
anxious as the Queen was to have Papal supremacy 
restored in England; and the landowning classes 
were absolutely opposed to any return of the con- 
fiscated church and monastic lands of which they had 
become the owners. But Mary was determined to 
restore the Papawy, and in spite of the opposition of 
Council and Parliament, she insisted on marrying her 
cousin, Philip of Spain, as a means to that end. 
There was an attempt to dethrone her in favour of 
her sister Elizabeth, but it failed completely ; and 
with Spain as her supporter, Mary felt that she could 
proceed with the task to which she had set her hand. 
She found it impossible to bring back the monasteries, 
for the nobles were resolutely opposed to parting with 
the lands they had gained. But all other things were 
accomplished: the Acts of Parliament that had 
changed the government, doctrines, and practices of 
the Church in the two preceding reigns were repealed ; 
England was once more brought into communion 
with the Church of Rome, and Cardinal Pole came 
back from Rome to act as the Queen’s adviser. 

There was no opposition to the change, and this 
seems to show that for the majority of the people 
the Reformation had gone forward too quickly in 
the days of Edward VI. But the success she had so 
far met with failed to satisfy the Queen, and she now 
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- turned to attack those persons who refused to acknow- 
ledge the change. Some of the leaders of the Protes- 
tants had escaped to the Continent ; others were now 
in prison awaiting trial on the charge of heresy. The 
heresy laws were revived, and about three hundred 
persons were burned at the stake. They included 
five bishops: Hooper, Ferrar, Latimer, Ridley, and 
Cranmer, and John Rogers, a canon of St. Paul's. 
Their deaths made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the English people, and did more for the cause of 
Protestantism in England than all their preaching 
and teaching had ever done. 

It is absurd to judge the Queen and Cardinal from 
the point of view of to-day. In doing as they did, 
they acted according to the ‘spirit of their time. 
Heresy was a deadly sin, and it was considered the duty 
of those in authority to root it out. But it was a 
great mistake, and lost for the Queen the regard of 
many of her subjects. Other disasters followed, the 
crowning one the loss of Calais, through England's 
association with Spain; it had been England's pos- 


session for more than two hundred years. It was ~ 


the last and fatal event of an unhappy life, and 
the Queen died knowing that all her efforts had been 
in vain. 

Her half-sister, Elizabeth, succeeded to the throne 
at the age of twenty-five. She was face to face with a 
very difficult situation ; but she was capable of facing 
it and grappling with it. In the matter of religion, 
her path was fairly clear. Anne Boleyn’s daughter 
might be expected to favour Protestantism; the 
opposition to the Marian persecution showed that 
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there was no great national desire for a Roman Church ; 
the failure of the Edwardian Reformation suggested 
that there were dangers in a too advanced Protes- 
tantism. Above all, the problem of foreign affairs 
seemed to make it necessary for England to be a 
Protestant country ; the Catholic cause was the cause 
of Philip of Spain, it was beginning to be also the 
cause of Mary, Queen of Scots. Hence the Queen 
and her able minister, Cecil, brought back the country 
to Protestantism by a careful and moderate reforma- 


Y 
i 
\ 


tion, which was more advanced than the change in © 


* church government of Henry VIII, but avoided the 
extremes of doctrinal reformation of the reign of 
Edward VI. An Act of Supremacy, 1559, made 
Elizabeth the Supreme Governor of the realm in 
spiritual as well as in temporal things; an Act of 
Uniformity brought back the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, but with alterations which made it less 
drastic; the Articles of Religion were reduced to 
thirty-nine and so worded as to be less offensive to the 
Catholics. The whole settlement was in the nature 
of a compromise, and as such could not be pleasing 
to the extremists of either party, Protestant or 
Catholic. But it proved acceptable to the majority 
of the English people, and it gained in acceptance 
by the wisdom that was shown in not enforcing it too 
drastically. As time went on more and more of the 
people accepted the new situation, and the Queen had 
only the extremists to deal with. Those Catholics 
who insisted on Papal supremacy suffered; those 
Protestants who would have nothing to do with 
bishop and Prayer Book suffered also. It was these 
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last who were likely to prove the greater trouble 
to the Queen. Many of the Protestants who had left 
England during the persecution of Mary's reign had 
become devoted followers of John Calvin, a French- 
man who had settled in Geneva and developed a 
religious system which was much more advanced 
than Luther’s had been. It rejected all dependence 
of the Church upon the State, and placed the control 
of the Church in the hands of an elected council of 
elders, or fresbyters. It was from this word that this 
particular form of church government obtained its 
title of Presbyterian. These followers of Calvin are 
the first English Puritans. In their zeal for a simple 
form of church service they objected to surplice or 
fasting, to the use of marriage ring or baptismal cross, 
to the introduction of stained glass or statuary, or to 
music or procession ; while the ceremony of the Mass 
became a simple commemoration of the Last Supper 
of Christ and his disciples. Other Puritans insisted 
on each church being a separate body, governing itself 
by its own committee without any outside interfer- 
ence. They are known as Brownists, Independents, or 
Congregationalists. It was unlikely that these sec- 
tions would ever be satisfied with the compromise 
that Elizabeth had effected. 


(iii) Elizabeth's Foreign Policy 
The religious problem was not confined, however, 
to home affairs ; it had an effect also upon the Queen’s 
relations with foreign countries. By 1558 Spain had 
become the champion of the Roman Catholic cause 
in Europe; and the Roman Church was having its 
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own reformation from within, which was removing 
many of the abuses against which the reformers had 
protested, and restoring power and energy to the 
Church. The spread of the Reformation was checked, 
and now nations were definitely settling down as 
Protestant or Catholic as the case might be. But 
France, although a Catholic country, was not at all 
willing to support Spain at the expense of herself, 
simply because they had common religious interests, 
for they were striving against each other for supremacy 
in Europe; and it was to this rivalry that Elizabeth 
looked for safety in the perilous first years of her 
reign—years in which she was teaching her people 
the importance of national unity. But in the minds 
of the people France was still the national enemy of 
the Hundred Years’ War, who had but lately robbed 
England of Calais, and the Queen had to walk warily. 
She knew that Calais could not be restored ; she knew 
that any English dominion on the continent of Europe 
was quite impossible, and as time went on the English 
people learned to know these things too. 

One difficulty in dealing with France was the 
position of affairs in Scotland. Since the marriage 
alliance of the reign of Henry VII, English rulers had 
not been fortunate in their dealings with that country. 
Henry VII had tried to bring about an alliance by the 
marriage of James V with Mary of England ; Somerset 
hoped to marry Edward to Mary of Scots, and when 
the Scots opposed the match he invaded their country 
and defeated them at Pinkie. But his victory only 
resulted in Mary being shipped off to the French 
Court, where she grew up to become the wife of the 
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Dauphin, and for a short time the Queen of France. 
The claim of Mary of Scots to the English throne was 
a strong one in the eyes of the Catholic party, thanks 
to the complications arising from the many mar- 
riages of Henry VIII. But the relations between the 
two countries improved through the Reformation, 
which developed in Scotland as a strong national 
movement of the people and was connected with 
opposition to French control. The Scottish Reforma- 
tion followed Calvinistic and Presbyterian forms: 
unlike the English Reformation, it was a popular 
movement opposed by the rulers of Scotland, and it 
owed much to the strenuous advocacy of a powerful 
preacher and leader named John Knox. 

While Scotland was still under the regency of Mary 
of Guise, the French widow of James V, the Scottish 
Protestants learned to look to England for support, 
and this association was the beginning of changed 
relations between the two peoples. Moreover, as a 
Protestant country, Scotland was no longer the close 
ally of France, for the Scottish reformers opposed 
French interference, as it was naturally on the side 
of the Catholics. In 1561 Mary of Scots, now a widow 
and friendless in France, returned to the Scotland she 
had left while still a child, and began her rule there. 
By birth and upbringing she was a staunch Catholic : 
her whole life so far had been spent in the atmosphere 
of the most highly civilised Court in Europe ; we may 
sympathise with her in the change that moved her from 
France to her own backward land. But she did little 
to win her subjects to allegiance, and her marriage 


with her sin, Lord Darnley, proved her ruin. 
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The marriage was intended to be a great stroke of 
policy at the expense of Elizabeth, for Mary was hoping 
for the English throne; but Darnley was a hopeless 
person, and the Queen soon quarrelled with him. 
It was the beginning of her downfall. Her secre- 
tary, Rizzio, was murdered by a band of nobles, of 
whom Darnley was one, and the murder of Darnley 
followed soon after. The Queen was charged with 
complicity in his murder, and her association with 
Bothwell, a rough and brutal border noble, who was 
also implicated in the murder, suggested that the 
charge was true. The Scots rose against her, and she 
was compelled to flee across the border into England 
and claim the protection of Elizabeth. For nineteen 
years she remained Elizabeth’s\ prisoner and a centre 
of Catholic plots against the Queen. Thanks to the 
vigilance of Cecil and his helper Walsingham, the 
plots were all defeated, and at last Walsingham 
obtained sufficient evidence, real or false, to secure 
Mary’s execution in 1587. 

In her foreign policy Elizabeth was pursuing a 
policy of delay, and every year’s delay that she could 
gain was a great advantage to her. Her country was 
rallying to her and was prospering in the time of 
peace; her enemies abroad were becoming weaker. 
About the time that Mary came a suppliant into 
England, the people of the Netherlands revolted 
from their Spanish ruler, and, in spite of the ruthless 
cruelty of Philip’s general, the Duke of Alva, managed 
to hold their own under the leadership of the renowned 
William the Silent. Elizabeth may have had but 
little sympathy with Calvinists in revolt against their 
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a ruler, but by helping the Netherlands she was help- 
_ ing also to weaken the position of the King of Spain. 


q So help was given, cautiously and grudgingly at first, 
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- but finally in 1584 in an English expedition under 


Leicester, which cost the life of Sir Philip Sidney in 


™ the battle of Zutphen. 


With Mary safe in England, too, there was little 
to fear from Scotland, for the Protestants were now 


supreme and in alliance with the Queen, and associa- 


tion with Scotland weakened the dangers of a French 


4 attack. In France also religious difficulties aided 


Elizabeth, for France was occupied with religious 
wars at home and was no longer a source of danger. 
Moreover, the Queen could always suggest the possi- 
bility of a Spanish alliance against France, if France 
seemed dangerous. But as the days went by it 
became more obvious that Spain was the enemy 
against whom England had to guard. Philip II had 
been King of England as the husband of Mary; he 
had also a remote claim to the English throne as a 


descendant of John of Gaunt, and this gave him a 


position in the eyes of the Catholics next in importance 
to that of Mary of Scots. 

But Philip delayed any direct attack on England 
so long as Mary of Scots was alive, in spite of the 
great provocation he received. For Elizabeth was 
helping the Netherlands with money and men in their 
revolt from him; and English harbours were proving 
safe resting-places for the Dutch vessels which were 
preying upon Spanish commerce in the Narrow Seas ; 
while English vessels also were attacking Spanish ships 


‘in the Channel and especially upon the Spanish Main. 
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Epwarp III 
1st wife 2nd wife 
Blanche of Lancaster m. John of Gaunt m. Constance of Castile 


Philippa Catherine 
m. m. 
John I Henry III 


of Portugal of Castile 
Isabella m., Charles V 


Philip II 
m, Mary Tudor 


(iv) The Elizabethan Sea-dogs 


England was now anxious to share in the 
wealth of the New World that was pouring into the 
lap of Spain. Henry VII had foreseen the import- 
ance of Columbus’s discovery of the New World, and 
had aided John Cabot and his son, Sebastian, in 
voyages to America in 1497 and 1498 on behalf of 
England. These two adventurers had landed in 
Newfoundland, and had thus established a claim to 
territory there. But the troubles of the Reformation 
period had prevented any extension of their work 
until the religious problem had been settled. Now 
that this had been accomplished, English sailors once 
more renewed their efforts, and united with them an 
attack on Spain. Some of these English “‘ sea-dogs,”’ 
most of whom were men of the West Country, tried to 
find a north-west or a north-east passage to India © 
along the north coasts of America or Asia; _ their 
names are written on the map of that part of the 
world. Others mixed commerce with buccaneering 
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in the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea ; their 
commerce including the hateful traffic in slaves which 
was started by Hawkins in 1562. Their fierce antagon- 
ism to Spain was fanned by stories of the atrocities 
of the Inquisition, and by the efforts of the Spanish 
to prevent them from sharing in their colonial trade. 
Elizabeth secretly took a part of their spoils and en- 
couraged them in their enterprises. Hawkins and 
Drake and the rest took heavy toll of Spanish treasure, 
and Drake’s entry into the Pacific to plunder the coast 
towns of South America led to his being the first 
Englishman to sail round the world, 1577-1580. 
Other sailors attempted to colonise the areas which 
the Cabots had discovered ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
took possession of Newfoundland in 1583 ; two years © 
later, under the direction of Raleigh, a first attempt 
was made to found a colony, which he named Virginia, 
around the shores of Chesapeake Bay. 

The attacks upon Philip at last goaded him to retalia- 
tion, and after the execution of Mary of Scots he 
decided upon the construction of a great Armada 
for the invasion of England, 1587. His effort had | 
come too late. Elizabeth was now strong enough to 
oppose him openly ; Drake was sent to the Spanish 
coast to attack the ports where the Armada was 
being built; and he “singed the King of Spain’s 
beard ” so effectively that no Armada was ready to 
sail that year. It was a fortunate thing for England, 
for the one really capable admiral that Philip possessed 
died at the beginning of 1588, and his successor, 
the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, proved a complete and 
hopeless failure. In July 1588, however, the Armada 
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set sail. The King’s orders were that the fleet should 
not fight, but should proceed to Flanders and there 
act as convoy to a great Spanish army which had 
been prepared for the invasion of England. That 
invasion fortunately was never carried out, for the 
English commander, Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
his clever supporters, who included Drake and Haw- 


Taken from a contemporary picture. Compare this picture with pictures 
of sbips on pages 44 and 155. 


kins, attacked the Armada in the Channel and com- 
pelled it to fight. The advantage in guns and gun- 
nery was with the English. Their ships lay low in the 
water, below the line of Spanish fire; they were 
manned by superior sailors fighting in their own waters 
under their accustomed weather conditions. Their 
superiority in seamanship enabled them to avoid 
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hand-to-hand fighting, to cut off straggler after 
straggler, and to injure by their effective gun-fire the 
main body of the Spanish ships, which maintained 
their crescent formation. The Armada anchored at 
Calais, but was driven out of harbour by an attack 
of fire-ships during the night. It was again badly 
mauled by the English off Gravelines, and then caught 
in a violent storm and driven into the North Sea, 
with the English ships in pursuit. The Spaniards 
suffered their greatest losses upon the rocky coasts 
, of Scotland and Ireland, and out of the splendid fieet 
of ships that had set sail from Lisbon, only about 
fifty battered hulls returned to Spain. 

The failure of Philip’s attack meant very much to 
England. The fear of foreign invasion was gone ; 
the Dutch were saved ; Elizabeth could pursue her Pro- 
testant policy without fear; the English seamen had 
shown that England’s future lay upon the sea, and 
had prepared the way for England’s naval supremacy 
and ocean empire. But little of this was obvious 
to England at the moment, though English seamen 
continued to plunder Spanish ships and Spanish 
towns in Europe and in America, and hastened 
the impending bankruptcy of Spain. When Eliza- 
beth died in 1603 England was at the height of her 
glory and was reaping the full advantage of the century 
of Tudor rule. The country was peaceful and pros- 
perous, its people were united by a strong feeling of 
patriotism and nationality, the religious problem 
seemed to be solved so far as the larger portion of the 
nation was concerned, and all fear of foreign invasion 
had passed away. 
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(v) Lreland under the Tudors 


The only place left for the intrigues of Philip of 
Spain after the defeat of the Armada was Ireland, 
where the natives were like the Spaniards in their 
zeal for the Roman Catholic religion and their hatred 
of the English. All through the Tudor period -the 
Irish were a constant source of danger to England. 
The successful governorship of Richard, Duke of 
York, had made them strongly Yorkist in their sym- 
pathies, and all the Yorkist Pretenders found support 
there. But the attacks of the Pretenders in the days * 
of Henry VII were all failures. A clever English 
governor, Sir Edward Poynings, compelled the Irish 
Parliament to put themselves into subordination to the 
English King and Council, and for the rest of Henry’s 
reign there was comparative peace. 

Henry VIII caused fresh trouble by imposing the 
Reformation upon the Irish, in spite of the opposition 
of the people. Only a small portion of the island 
around Dublin, known as the Pale, was under the direct 
government of England; the rest of the people were 
still under the control of their own tribal chiefs. The 
country was in a very backward condition, and many 
of the people were little better than barbarians. 
Henry had himself proclaimed King of Ireland—his 
predecessors had been satisfied with the title of Lord 
of Ireland—and commenced a fresh conquest of the 
island, which was not completed at his death. Somerset 
and Northumberland were content to leave much of 
tthe control of the people in the hands of the tribal 
chiefs, but in Mary’s reign a change of policy was 
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introduced. Large areas were taken from the native 
tribes inhabiting them and handed over to “ Planta- 
tions”! of English settlers. In this way King’s 
County and Queen’s County were formed, and a land 
question was started which was to cause discontent 
and crime in the country until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Elizabeth continued her father’s policy of conquest 
and her sister’s policy of plantation in the conquered 
districts. Her greatest troubles were in Ulster, 

. where the powerful clan of the O'Neills was often in 
rebellion; and in the south and south-west, where 
the Geraldines, a tribe descended from the old Norman 
house of the Fitzgeralds, were also often in rebellion and 
always ready to invoke the aid of Spain. There was 
a Spanish invasion in 1579, but it proved a failure, 
and in 1584 Munster was planted by English colonists, 
among whom were Raleigh and the poet Spenser, 
though renewed rebellion ruined the Plantation. It 
was followed in 1595 by a rebellion of the O’Neills in 
Ulster. The Queen was now determined to compel the 
submission of the Irish and complete the conquest 
her father had commenced. She sent across several 
generals, including the Earl of Essex, but they met 
with little success until Mountjoy assumed control in 
1600. He ruthlessly suppressed the rebellion and 
starved the Irish into submission, and, just before 
Elizabeth died, the conquest of Ireland was com- 
pleted, but in such a fashion as to leave with the 
1 In Tudor and Stuart times people talked of planiing a country 


as we talk of colonising it; and the areas we call colonies were then 
spoken of as Plantations. 
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Irish a legacy of hatred against England and all things 
English. — 


(vi) Elizabeth’s Home Policy 

Elizabeth’s reign was not without its serious diffi- 
culties in domestic politics. The worst problems that 
faced her were legacies from the errors of her prede- 
cessors. In the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI 
money had been obtained by debasing the coinage, 
and this had led to a rapid rise in prices and to much 
injury to pak and commerce. With the help | 
of Cecil and Sir Thomas Gresham the Queen success- 
fully tackled this difficult problem. The base 
coinage was called in and new money was issued, to 
the great advantage of the community. The second 
problem was the problem of poverty, which the policy 
of the early Tudors had done much to increase. The 
possibility of obtaining higher profits from wool 
production than from ordinary agriculture caused 
many landowners to turn their arable farms into sheep- 
farms at the expense of the people in the villages. 
The old open-field system of agriculture, which had 
survived from the days of the Saxons, was now break- 
ing down. It had been sadly shaken by the troubles 
of the Black Death and the Peasants’ Revolt, and 
during the fifteenth century the policy of letting out 
lands at money rents had continued to grow. Yet 
even on these lands the old farming methods had 
remained in use, with their strips of land and common 
pasture and use of the waste and woodland.' But 
under such a system as this sheep-farming was impos- 

1 Compare Chapter III, section v. 
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sible, and so the landowners began to turn their 
estates into closed farms, and to take away from 
the villagers their share in the arable strips and 
common land. As sheep-farming required only the 
‘services of a shepherd and his dog, many villagers 
were driven from their homes and joined the ranks of 
the unemployed vagrants who were wandering about 
the country-side. Their numbers were increased by 
the dispersed retainers of the fifteenth-century feudal 
barons, and the dissolution of the monasteries added 
to the difficulty by removing one great source from 
”“ which the poor and needy had obtained relief. Even 
where the villagers and yeomen were not forced to 
leave their homes their rents were so greatly increased 
as to make it impossible for them to live in the man- 
ner in which they had lived before, and the question 
of providing for the poor and needy became a very 
serious one. We have seen already that the treatment 
meted out by the new landowners to the people of 
Norfolk resulted in rebellion there in the days of 
Edward VI; and no solution of the problem had been 
reached when Elizabeth came to the throne, though 
a series of Acts of Parliament had tried to suppress 
vagrancy by means of whipping and branding. 
Under Cecil’s fostering care trade began to revive, 
and this led to some lessening in the number of the 
unemployed. The Statute of Artificers, 1563, gave 
the State control of the nation’s industry and insisted 
on boys receiving a seven-yeafs’ apprenticeship in 
accordance with their parents’ social position, or else 
working as agriculturists. It gave to Justices of the 
Peace the duty of fixing wages in each locality, subject 
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to the control of the central government. The pro- 
blem of the poor was solved for the time, at any rate, 
by the Poor Law of 1601. The relief of the poor was 
made a civil matter (in medieval times it had been 


the rateable value of their property. Overseers of 
the poor were appointed to see that the money so 
collected was well spent. The money was to go to 
help those who from age or infirmity were unable 
to work, to teach children trades, and to provide” 
material on which able-bodied vagrants could be 
compelled to work. Refusal to work on their part 
was to be followed by punishment. The system 
worked very well so long as it was carefully super- 
vised by the central government ; it fell into disuse 
during the period of the Great Civil War. 

These improvements and the careful fostering of 
home and foreign trade did much to increase national 
wealth and prosperity in the days of Elizabeth. Wool- 
growing ceased to be so profitable, and the increased 
wealth of the people caused many landowners to return 
to arable and dairy farming to meet the greater 
demand for food products that these increases brought 
about. Trade flourished at home and abroad. English 
industries were greatly benefited by the presence 
of many skilled Flemish and French Protestant 
artisans and merchants who left Flanders or France 
to escape the religious persecutions in those countries 
and found a safe asylum in our land. They took 
English boys as apprentices, and so improved many 
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existing English industries and introduced new ones 
also. New overseas trading companies were formed 
to trade with the different European countries, and 
one of the most important of these, the East India 
Company, began to trade with the East towards the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign. The middle classes and 
the professional classes continued to grow in numbers, 
and it was these persons especially who formed the 
greatest support of the Tudor sovereigns. 

There are abundant proofs of the prosperity of the 
times. Comforts, unknown even to the nobles of 
feudal times, were introduced into the houses of the 
citizens ; new kinds of food were coming into use ; 
dress became extravagantly rich and showy. One 
good result of the change was the increased attention 
paid to education. This now became a necessary part 
of every gentleman's outfit ; women, too, gained from 
the increased estimation in which learning was held. 
The influence of the Renaissance was greatly felt here, 
and the introduction of the printed book made it 
possible for culture to be much more widespread. 
One result of the Renaissance was that the splendid 
Gothic buildings of the Middle Ages began to be 
despised. Builders studied the classical buildings and 
the new buildings based upon them that were being 
erected in the Italian cities, and a new form of archi- 
tecture held sway in England. In the days of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII many splendid buildings had been 
erected in the Perpendicular style. They include 
Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster and many col- 
lege buildings at Oxford and Cambridge. But after 
that the taste for Gothic disappeared. The buildings 
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now erected were no longer churches; the new 
nobility preferred to build stately mansions for them- 
selves rather than churches, and these mansions were 
decorated in the classical manner, though the Gothic 
spirit would persist at times in creeping in. 

But of all the results of the Renaissance and of the 
era of peace and prosperity that Tudor rule had 
brought, none was more wonderful than the great 
outburst of literary activity which came with the 
peaceful days of Elizabeth. In earlier reigns the way 
was being prepared by careful experiment in various 
' forms of prose and verse; the movement came to 
maturity with Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calendar, 1579, 
and Faery Queene, 1589. After Spenser the literary 
output was remarkable for its volume, its variety, 
and its excellence. It was a time when there was a 
great demand for dramatic representation, and many of 
the greatest of the Elizabethan writers wrote their 
finest work for the stage ; Marlowe, Shakespeare, and 
Ben Jonson are but three outstanding figures in a 
period of great dramatic writers. In other depart- 
ments of literature also splendid work was _ being 
done. The pages of the English Prayer Book and the 
writings of Hooker and other churchmen are examples 
of the prose work of the period, Lord Bacon's Essays 
and other works are additional examples, though the 
greatest prose works belong rather to the reign of 
James I. The desire to know more of the past history 
of the country led to the production of many chronicle 
histories in prose and in verse, especially after the 
defeat of the Armada. 

That famous victory was, in fact, the climax of the 
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Tudor rule, and if Elizabeth was in many ways the 
greatest of the Tudors, and her reign one of the most 
remarkable in the story of our race, this was due, 
in part at any rate, to the fact that she was reaping 
where her predecessors had sown. But now that the 
English people were free from the dread of foreign 
invasion, now that they had proved themselves a 
great nation in so many directions, the necessity for 
the absolute rule which had been the method of Tudor 
control had passed away, and some years before the 
death of the Virgin Queen there were signs that the 
- people were about to reassert themselves and to claim 
once more those rights which, their forefathers had 
established in the reigns of the Plantagenets and the 
Lancastrians. 


EXERCISES 


I. Use the picture of page 265 to draw a plan of Knole 
House, and make a model of some portion of it, or of some 
other Tudor house. 

2. What remains are there in your district of (a) medieval 
monasteries, (b) Tudor houses of the nobility, (c) other 
Tudor buildings, e.g. guild-halls, town-halls, colleges, alms- 
houses, etc. 

3. Make a study of the life of one important person of 
the Tudor period: e.g. Mary of Scots, Wolsey, Leicester, 
etc. 

A. Describe a visit of Queen Elizabeth to the house of 
one of her nobles. (You may have read such a description 
in Scott’s Kenilworth.) 

5. Describe the conversation of a group of English people 
who have just heard the story of Drake’s voyage round the 
world and his return. 
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6. What stories dealing with the history of the Tudor 
period have you read ? Give a short description of one of 
them. 

7. What information can be gained about the dress of 
the period from the pictures in this chapter? Try to 
supplement your information from other sources. 
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